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SHAKESPEARE AND SANITY 


HE celebration of the three hundred and 

fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Shake- 

speare, which takes place on the twenty-third 

of this month, is being.made the occasion of 
great literary and dramatic activity, to say nothing 
of civic display, and, in the nature of things, it can 
but give rise to a large amount of talking and 
writing and thinking, much .of which must in- 
evitably fall under Bassanio’s\.famous category, “an 
infinite deal of nothing.” For what that is worthy 
and at the same time interesting thru its originality 
can now be thought, said, written or done about 
Shakespeare, the most admired and widely read of 
English authors, in the elucidation of whose works 
scholars and critics have made notable reputations, in 
the impersonation of whose characters eminent actors 
have satisfied their highest ambitions, in the beauty 
and wisdom of whose words millions of men and women 
have found and still find solace and delight and in- 
spiration? 

We are willing to confess, for our part, that the chief 
thought that comes to us with respect to this anniver- 
sary cannot by any legerdemain be made to wear a 
semblance of novelty. Yet it seems none the less im- 
pressive. It is the simple thought of the incalculable 
pleasure and profit the plays of Shakespeare have given 
in theaters and homes since they were first produced, 
since their text has been emended, and since, thru im- 
proved processes of printing and thru the spread of edu- 
cation, they have become in a true sense the property, 
not merely of the English-speaking peoples, but of prac- 
tically all civilized nations. Critics may continue to 
discuss the question whether Shakespeare was at heart 
an aristocrat or a democrat; but assuredly there can be 
little doubt that the most striking fact in the history of 
the man and his works is the democratic appeal made 
by both. The Stratford youth who sought fortune in 
London and today sits enthroned amid the small group 
of the supremely crowned geniuses of mankind is an 
asset of untold value to democratic society. The poems 
and plays, which thru their comprehension of character, 
their wise outlook upon life, their hight of imaginative 
vision, their profound appreciation and consummate ex- 
pression of beauty, and their mastery of words and 
harmonies, have at once entranced and educated ten 
generations of human beings, constitute a popular 
possession almost as truly democratic, universal and 
heaven-given as the light of day and the circeumambient 
airs. 

If this be true, what need of praise? None; but much 
need of gratitude. How best display our gratitude? A 
hard question, which not even Shakespeare, were he 
able to revisit “the glimpses of the moon,” and could he 


bring himself to consider the matter, would succeed in 
answering to our entire satisfaction. Yet of one thing 
we may be sure. The more completely simple and honest 
our attitude toward Shakespeare, the more adequate 
the expression of our gratitude to his memory. 


RE we always simple and honest toward him? Let 

the masses of useless information and baseless 
speculation heaped up in books that constitute what 
is perhaps the most swollen bibliography of modern 
times answer this question. Let the countless pages 
scribbled upon Shakespeare by sciolists and self-seeking 
amateurs answer it. Let the thick volumes of biography 
devoted to an obscure life, the ascertained facts of which 
can be given within the compass of a dozen pages, an- 
swer it. Let the editors and publishers of editions dis- 
tinguished by no really valuable new feature answer it. 
Let the discoverers of ciphers and the adepts in fantastic 
genealogy, history and criticism answer it. Let the 
specialists in Shakespeare and the Elizabethan drama, 
who often seem unable to recognize the existence of 
other authors and other periods in English literature, 
answer it. Finally, let the partizan instituters of un- 
necessary comparisons between Shakespeare and other 
men of obviously wonderful but dissimilar genius an- 
swer it. 

We cannot prove, but we suspect, that, if each and all 
of us during such portion of the coming half century 
as may be allotted to us by Providence will endeavor to 
be as simple and honest toward Shakespeare dead as 
we should like our friends to be toward us living, the 
four hundredth anniversary of his birth will see a fall- 
ing off in the number of the people who tell us that an 
illiterate actor could not have written such extraordi- 
narily great plays, or else that they are not such ex- 
traordinarily great plays after all. Those who celebrate 
that four hundredth anniversary may also discover that 
the number of persons who besides knowing their 
Shakespeare well, know also their Homer, their Dante, 
their Milton—to name no others—and are loth to in- 
stitute comparisons, at least such as are in any sense 
derogatory, between such consummate masters of 
thought and expression, has largely increased, and that, 
with their increase, the belief has become widespread 
that such persons know their Shakespeare all the better 
for knowing his great compeers. 


ES, we do not need to have Shakespeare come back 

as a ghost from the tomb to tell us the advantage 
of simplicity and honesty on.our part toward himself 
and ourselves. That lesson is writ large in his own 
works, and in a book that has had a greater influence 
than even his writings. But simplicity and honesty have 
a hard task in making headway against partizanship, 
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and partizanship deals its deadliest blows when the 
shouts of an applauding democracy are sounding in its 
ears. Shakespeare is a great democratic possession; on 
that very account we should be all the more careful, in 
reading him and in talking and writing about him, not 
to fall into the mistake of thinking that what most men 
like is necessarily truest to the highest possible ideals. 

In the past one hundred years. partizans of Shake- 
speare, while they have succeeded in the commendable 
task of discrediting the eighteenth century tendency to 
exalt his native genius at the expense of his art, have 
also managed, unfortunately, to blind both themselves 
and many readers to defects of matter, structure and 
style that ought to be visible in his works to all. Or, if 
they have not been blind to these defects, they have 
minimized them, chiefly by exalting romantic at the 
expense of classical standards of taste. 

This is all the more regrettable because it is so un- 
necessary. Shakespeare is great enough to “abide our 
question.” And, just as obviously, we honor him most 
by honoring even above him those ideals of art and life 
to which the race has attained. The best homage we can 
pay, on such an anniversary, to this “Dear son of mem- 
ory, great heir of fame” is to resolve that henceforth 
we will endeavor to read him whenever occasion serves, 
with less of stentorian acclamation and more of. bal- 
anced judgment, with less of uncalled for derogation of 
others, and with more of sympathetic appreciation of 
those qualities in which his genius stands conspicuous. 








THE COLOMBIAN TREATY 


HE treaty which has just been signed at Bogota 

promises to bring to an end the ill-feeling and 
enmity which Colombia has cherished toward the United 
States for more than ten years. Promises, that is, if the 
United States Senate and the Colombian Congress shall 
consent to ratify it. 

There will be opposition to the treaty on the ground 
that we owe nothing to Colombia for the share— 
whatever it was—that we took in the secession of Pan- 
ama and the creation of the new republic. There will be 
support of the treaty on the ground that we did Colombia 
a grievous wrong on November 3, 1903, and after, by 
our support of the Panamanian revolution and our hasty 
recognition of the new republic, and that for that wrong 
we owe generous reparation. 

At no time during the past ten years has The Inde- 
pendent felt called upon to adopt either of these extreme 
views. Nor do we feel it incumbent upon us to do so now. 

The fact upon which we fix our attention, as we always 
have, is that thru a series of events to which Colombia, 
the province of Panama and the United States each con- 
tributed, Colombia was deprived of the advantage, 
pecuniary and otherwise, which was naturally hers thru 
her sovereignty over the route of the Panama Canal. 
Colombia has always maintained that her loss of that 
advantage was due to the unwarranted acts of the 
United States. In this feeling many Americans have 
joined. 

Such a condition constituted a flaw—moral if not 
legal—in our title to the Canal Zone. We owed it to Co- 
lombia, to the opinion of the world, and to our own 
self-respect, to remove that flaw, to make our title per- 
fect beyond all cavil, 


The events which made the building of the Panama 
Canal possible are histery. There is no need to reargue 
their merits now. The Canal is built; Panama is inde- 
pendent. Whether the Canal was built where and when 
it was because we took unfair advantage of a weaker 
nation, whether Panama became independent only be- 
cause of support given by our Government, need be now 
only academic questions. 

But whichever way these questions are answered, the 
fact which we have set down above remains. We have 
the Canal, Panama has her independence, only Colombia 
has nothing but a poignant sense of being aggrieved. 

There are two ways in which we could have attempted 
to satisfy Colombia—by offering to submit the whole 
question to arbitration, or by offering to make a money 
payment. The Wilson Administration has decided to 
adopt the second plan. The Senate should concur. 

The United States can afford to be generous; it cannot 
afford to be ungenerous. For the sake of our interna- 
tional reputation, for the sake of our own self-respect, 
for the sake of the example of fair dealing and gen- 
erosity which we can give to the world, it is well that 
we should restore amicable relations with Colombia 
thru this treaty. 

So much for the general principle involved in the 
treaty. Of that we have no question. Of its details, altho 
the full text has not been made public, we are not so 
sure. 

Here was a splendid opportunity to make certain that 
no other nation, without our consent, should undertake 
to build a rival canal by the Atrato route, thru Colombia. 
Only recently our Government has made diplomatic ob- 
jection, and effectively, against the granting by Co- 
lombia to British interests of great concessions which 
might be construed to include the right to build by the 
Atrato route. We have pending in the Senate a treaty 
with Nicaragua which will give us control of the canal 
route thru that state. 

If the Colombian treaty does not contain a similar 
provision for control of the Atrato route, the Adminis- 
tration has neglected an opportunity of vast importance. 

A treaty with Colombia involving a large money pay- 
ment is wise and just. The Senate should ratify such a 
treaty freely and promptly, but if it contains no pro- 
vision for the preservation of the Atrato route, that 
should be immediately the subject of further negotia- 
tions. 

To be generous is good; to be generous and wise is 
better. 


JAPANESE CHRISTIANITY 


HE Protestant Churches of Japan are pretty well 
federated. There is one Federation of Churches, 
made up of Japanese, and another Federation of Mis- 
sions, made up of missionaries of the different denomi- 
nations. Dr. K. Ibuka was last January the representa- 
tive of the former to the meeting of the latter, and he 
had seen the progress of Christianity from the time 
when Christianity was a forbidden religion, and he was 
a member of the first little Christian church. He has 
seen the little band of missionaries grow to hundreds 
and the converts to tens of thousands, and he declares 
that to Christianity belongs the future of Japan. 
At a late meeting of representatives of the three re- 
ligions and educators of Japan, the Mayor of Tokyo, 
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Baron Sakatani, presided. He had received a purely 
secular education. He had no use for Buddhism and had 
believed Christianity a pernicious superstition. Yet 
now, he said, “Educators have taken off their helmets 
and surrendered to religionists.” For fifty years Jap- 
anese rulers tried to get along without religion, and they 
failed. Now they ask the help of the three religions. 
That is the reason why the Minister of Education 
called the meeting of representatives of various re- 
ligions last year, and has called a more important con- 
gress of religions this year to stem the tide of im- 
morality and decay; and the Department of Education 
has established a Bureau of Religion. 

It must not be supposed from this that religion is to 
be taught in the schools of Japan. The distinguished 
Japanese educator and writer, Professor Inoue, author 
of a book on the conflict of religion and education, who 
has been averse to Christianity, in an address at this 
same conference of the three religions, declared that 
religious education in the family and in society is indis- 
pensable, but should not be taught in the public schools, 
which is the American position. 

Nor should it be imagined, says Dr. Ibuka, that Japan 
is almost Christianized; far from it. That will take 
more than a generation; but there is now a wave of 
friendliness which calls for united work for the hope- 
ful establishment of hundreds of strong churches. But 
that means union, such as these two federations are 
partially supplying. The earliest missionaries wanted no 
denominational lines, only one Church of Japan; more 
timid counsels prevailed. Our boards at home should, 
and we believe would, support an effort of the Japanese 
Christians themselves to create a real union that will 
destroy the old lines of separation. What home board 
could object to it? 





A POET PROFESSOR 


England, my mother, 
Lift to my western sweetheart 
One full cup of English mead, 
Breathing of the may! ; 
Pledge the may-flower in her face that you 
And ah, none other, 
Sent her from the mother-land 
Across the dashing spray. 


N these verses prefaced to the American edition of 

his English epic Drake in September, 1909, Alfred 
Noyes exprest like Desdemona his “divided duty.” But 
in the end the sweetheart is bound to prove the stronger 
attraction, so we are not surprised to learn that Mr. 
Noyes has accepted a professorship at Princeton. Since 
Dr. van Dyke has returned as representative of the 
United States to the lowlands whence his forefathers 
came it is fitting that Princeton should continue its fine 
tradition of having the chair of modern literature filled 
by a man who has contributed to literature as well as 
talked about it. Mr. Noyes is not only competent to 
criticize poetry, he can write it; he cannot only write 
it, he can read it; and this triple qualification is not 
often found in our universities. 

The question naturally arises whether Mr. Noyes in 
thus becoming an American professor, even tho for only 
half the year, will not forfeit the future claim to the 
laureateship toward which his patriotic poetry directly 
tends. But fortunately his patriotism has never taken 
the form of anti-Americanism, as it sometimes does in 
the case of Kipling. Even in handling the delicate topic 


of Drake he says nothing that could irritate the most 
sensitive American feeling, made more susceptible than 
usual by the present debate in Congress. Louis Parker 
in his play of Drake, which created such a sensation in 
London, made much of the Panama exploits which laid 
the foundations for British claims of supremacy on the 
Isthmus, but Noyes gracefully elides such controversial 
questions and in fact invites us to share in the glory 
of his hero. 


"TIS TRUE, ’TIS PITY 


HE genial F. P. A., who writes the humorous col- 
umn under the title “The Conning Tower” in the 
New York Tribune, is more than a humorist. 

On the morning when the four New York “gunmen” 
were executed for the murder of Herman Rosenthal, 
F. P. A. wrote in his column among the jests and 
japes this paragraph: 

At the time a cold-blooded murder is committed it seems 
that no punishment can be too terrible for those concerned 
in it; and at the time of cold-blooded execution it seems that 
no crime can be horrendous enough to merit such expiation. 


— are not wisdom, justice and kindness enough in the 
world. 


A better statement of the dilemma upon which man- 
kind is impaled as it faces the twin horrors of murder 
and capital punishment, we do not remember to have 
seen anywhere. 


SHOWING WHAT THEY CAN DO 


E are glad to see the vocational schools are free- 
ing themselves from the traditions of the classi- 
cal college and developing their own methods even in 
the matter of graduation exercizes. Commencement was 
originally a demonstration of what the students had 
been trained to do in the university course, that is, public 
speaking and argumentation, so they naturally con- 
sisted of orations, disputations and colloquies. The form 
lingered long after the curriculum was widened to in- 
clude other forms of education, and in time brought 
about some amusing situations. A young man who had 
immured himself for four years in the chemical labora- 
tory and thereby discovered a new way of determining 
uranium might be rewarded by being expected to de- 
liver an oration on some such topic as “The Uses of 
Adversity” or “The Future of America,” and a young 
woman who had done capitally in the kindergarten would 
be honored by being forced to appear for the first time 
in her life before an audience and discourse on “The 
Ideals of the Renaissance” or “The True Function of 
Poetry.” The better a student did some one thing the 
more apt he was to be called upon to demonstrate at 
commencement his ability to do something different. 
Now they do things better in Minnesota. At the March 
commencement of the School of Agriculture one of the 
graduates, Carl W. Anderson, of Minneapolis, came on 
the stage with a shaggy Shetland pony and gave a prac- 
tical demonstration of his method of training colts. 
Helen M. Winn, of Redwood Falls, appropriately attired 
in a blue Mother Hubbard apron, discoursed on the im- 
portance of cleanliness and the evolution of clothes- 
washing from the days when they were pounded be- 
tween two stones to the present, illustrating the latest 
and most efficient process with apparatus consisting of 
a wooden keg, two galvanized iron tubs, a copper-plated 
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motor-driven washing-machine, a wringer, real water 
and real clothes. Then Otto H. Hesse, of Le Sueur, 
entered in a meat cutter’s coat bearing the drest carcass 
of an eighty-pound sheep, which he laid on a block, and 
cut it up in scientific style, discoursing at the same time 
on the value of mutton and urging the farmers to raise 
more sheep. 

If all commencements were as original and instructive 
as this they would not be so generally avoided as they 
now are by all except the fond relatives of the victims. 
It is always interesting to listen to a person who knows 
what he is talking about, whatever that may be, but 
the number of people who can talk well on what they 
do not know is naturally limited. 


THE WOMEN VOTE 


OMEN have voted in Chicago and the city still 

stands. Also the millennium has not yet come in 
the Windy City. None of the women candidates for 
Aldermen were elected. Miss Marion H. Drake, for in- 
stance, received only two-fifths as many votes as her 
famous opponent, “Bath House” John Coughlin. But, 
and the fact is significant, while “Bath House” John 
got only one and a half times as many votes of women 
as did Miss Drake, he received three times as many 
votes of men as she did. Evidently in this district at 
least the women inclined much more strongly to the side 
of decency than did the men. 

But the important fact about the election is that 
while seventy-two per cent of the men who were regis- 
tered voted, seventy-three per cent: of’ the registered 
women voted. The women will vote—at least in Chi- 
cago. Therein lies the triumph of the Chicago election 
for the suffrage cause. 

Incidentally sixteen counties in Illinois went “dry” 
for the first time that day. If the figures prepared by 
the Chicago Tribune are accurate, and we have no 
reason to suppose that they are not, the women had 
a great deal more to do with this result than did the 
men. 

Altogether a thoroly satisfactory election for those 
of us who believe in suffrage. 








THE ASSIMILATION OF IMMIGRANTS 


N spite of the diversity of the ingredients that have 

been thrown into the American melting-pot the re- 
sulting mixture is a nation of remarkable homogeneity. 
This amalgamation has been ascribed to the influence 
of education and the desire to conform to established 
customs, but it is possible that there are unknown phy- 
sical factors involved which tend directly toward re- 
gional uniformity of type. Dr. J. Laumonier, in a recent 
address to the Eugenic Society of France, claimed to 
have demonstrated that the children of mixt marriages 
resemble more the parent of either sex who is a native 
of the country in which they were born than the parent 
who has come from a foreign country. That is to say, 
a German or a Japanese coming to this country and 
taking an American mate would be more apt to have 
children of American characteristics than German or 
Japanese. 

This startling theory does not, however, go so far as 
the one promulgated three years ago by an American 


anthropologist, Prof. Franz Boas, who produced evi- 
dence to show that the children of immigrants without 
any intermarriage tend to convergence toward a com- 
mon type. The New York offspring of a round-headed 
race have longer heads than their parents and vice versa. 
This revives interest in the old prophecy that the people 
of the United States, whatever their racial origin, would 
in the course of time come to look like the Amerinds. 

For many years now the tendency has been to lay 
great stress upon heredity and to minimize environ- 
ment. Now the pendulum seems about to swing in the 
other direction and geographic theories come to the 
front again. There is still plenty of room for such vibra- 
tions of the pendulum of speculation, for very little is 
known about what changes take place and still less about 
their causes. 








The movement grows in the Church of England to 
make a much-needed reform in its marriage service. 
The other day the Bishop of Lincoln proposed the re- 
moval from the service of the bride’s promise to “obey,” 
and tho he afterward withdrew it he was in a measure 
supported by the bishops of Winchester, Oxford and 
Hereford. The proposal, however, will come again be- 
fore the Upper House of the Canterbury Convocation, 
altho a similar proposition was defeated some time ago 
in the Lower House. It is sure to carry in the end. We 
observe that the revisers of the Prayer Book have rec- 
ommended changes in the Scripture readings which will 
omit the most of the Pauline teachings on the submis- 
sion of the wife to her husband, and the whole of I. Cor- 
inthians 7, which tells about wives and virgins. 








The Government is apt to be a little slow in adopting 
efficiency methods, so it is not surprizing that the rule 
long ago enforced in railroad service of requiring ab- 
stinence from alcohol should only now be extended to 
the navy. A warship is more expensive and delicate to 
handle than a locomotive and the men who have charge 
of it must have brain and nerve unimpaired. The “anti- 
grog” ordinance of Secretary Daniels will be welcomed 
by many a naval officer to whom the traditions of mess- 
room hospitality and joviality have been felt as more 
of a burden than a privilege. Certainly the officers 
should take—or abstain from—the same medicine as 
the men. 








Religion has its comedies. One of these made its ap- 
pearance in a police arrest in this city last week, when 
two brothers of the ages of twenty-one and eighteen 
confest to one hundred burglaries. Burglary was their 
business, but they would not pawn a religious emblem, 
like a cross, but threw it away; and they kept the Sab- 
bath day holy and went to a Lutheran church, “work- 
ing” the other six days of the week. Thus religion has 
its pick of the Commandments; it values the Fourth but 
gives over the Eighth to the Higher Criticism. 








Recently Senator Weeks introduced a bill into the 
Senate requiring the Secretary of the Navy to devise a 
plan whereby the vessels of the navy not required for 
immediate military service shall be used to carry mails, 
passengers and merchandise between parts of the United 
States and South America. This is too sensible to be 
true. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 


————— 

















After the capture of 
Torreon, Villa’s men, 
pursuing Velasco, 
moved eastward. At San Pedro they 
won a victory, but there was hard 
work coming, because Velasco had 
joined reinforcements from the 
south. There was notable activity at 
Tampico, where the rebels fought to 
take the town. They held two points 
in the outskirts of it, and were bom- 
parded there by two of Huerta’s gun- 
boats. The shells split upon many oil 
tanks, and destroyed an oil refinery, 
causing a loss of millions of dollars. 
In the harbor were six American 
warships, two British and one Ger- 
man. The American ships received 
600 refugees. 

The paymaster of the “Dolphin,” 
with a party of marines, landed from 
a launch, intending to buy gasoline. 
Altho their boat bore the American 
flag, they were arrested by the Fed- 
eral forces and led thru the streets, 
subjected to the jeers and insults of 
the people. In response to Admiral 
Mayo’s protest they were released, 
and the Federal commander exprest 
his regret. At the capital, President 
Huerta apologized repeatedly to our 
chargé, Mr. O’Shaughnessy. But Ad- 
miral Mayo insisted that Mexico 
must salute the American flag before 
an hour which he named. There was 
delay, and the time was extended, 
but, on the 12th, Huerta agreed that 
the salute should be given. 


The War 
in Mexico 


A serious problem is 
presented by Villa’s 
expulsion of 600 Span- 
ish residents of Torreon. They have 
arrived at El Paso. Four died during 
the journey. In Torreon they left 
stores, warehouses, factories and 
banks. One of the fugitives, Don Ra- 
tael Arozena, had a fortune of $20,- 
000,000 in land and other property. 
In response to our Government’s 
protest, Carranza said that there 
would be no confiscation. But the 
Spaniards left $15,000,000 worth of 
cotton, and Villa has been shipping it 
to Juarez and Texas. 

Spain appealed to our Government 
in behalf of the exiles. It appears 
that in the last two months more 
than 1000 Spaniards have been ex- 
pelled by the rebels. Carranza, re- 
plying to a protest from Washington, 
commended Villa’s action and said 
the Spaniards must go because all of 
them were traitors. He added that 
they were expelled by authority of a 
provision of the Constitution, per- 
mitting the deportation of “perni- 


Carranza and 
the Spaniards 


———~ 


cious foreigners.” Altho our Govern- 
ment has undertaken to protect the 
Spaniards, it appears that Mr. Bryan 
has failed thus far to do anything 
for them. This is quite unsatisfac- 
tory to Spain. 


The most interesting 
of last week’s elec- 
tions were in Illinois 
and in one of New Jersey’s Congres- 
sional districts. In the western state, 
women voters took part in municipal 
and township contests. Of 217,614 
who had qualified in Chicago, 158,086 
voted. Women were candidates for 
the Board of Aldermen in eight dis- 
tricts. None of these candidates was 
elected, but in other parts of the 
state twenty-six women were elected 
to the office of town collector, and 


The Elections 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


In the Senate, speeches relating 
to the Panama tolls exemption re- 

eal bill were made by Messrs. 

odge, McCumber, Works, Poin- 
dexter, Weeks, and others. The 
Canal committee decided that fif- 
teen days should be given to hear- 
ings on the subject. The Adminis- 
tration’s bill for the conservation 
of radium deposits was taken up. 
Senator Walsh sharply criticized 
Gifford Pinchot for his attack up- 
on the bill. 

Subjects of debate in the House 
were the legislative appropriation 
bill, pensions, Panama tolls, the 
federal reserve banks and the elec- 
tions. Mr. Fitzgerald urged the 
Democrats to reduce expenditures. 

By a vote of 31 to 30 the Senate 
refused to make executive sessions 
public. It declined, by a vote of 
26 to 24, to confirm the nomination 
of James C. McNally to be Consul 
at Nuremberg. 


Nearly all the members of the 
House Judiciary Committee have 
voted to recommend that Repre- 
sentative McDermott be censured 
for his conduct in connection with 
lobbyists. The committee has been 
directed by the House to inquire as 
to the proposed impeachment of 
Justice Wright, of the District of 
Columbia. 


The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee reported a resolution for the 
celebration of 100 years of peace 
with Great Britain. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., testified 
before the House Committee on 
Mines concerning the attitude of 
the Rockefeller interests toward the 
strikers in the Colorado coal dis- 
trict. 


Representative Rainey told a 
House committee that the Keokuk 
Dam was part of a water power 
monopoly. He asked for an inves- 
tigation. 




















three were made town clerks. The in- 
fluence of women was exerted effec- 
tively in the voting against liquor 
saloons. Sixteen were added to the 
number of dry counties, and with 
these are eleven cities. More than 
1000 saloons must now go out of 
business. 

In the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, which includes 
nearly all of Passaic County, a suc- 
cessor to the late Representative 
Bremner, Democrat, was chosen. 
Prominent senators from Washing- 
ton spoke for James J. O’Byrne, the 
Democratic candidate, saying to the 
people that his defeat would show 
disapproval of Mr. Wilson’s policy. 
The Republican candidate, Dow H. 
Drukker, was elected, receiving 
nearly twice as many votes as were 
cast for O’Byrne. In two years the 
Democratic vote has fallen from 9900 
to 5380, and the Progressive vote 
from 4746 to 619, while the Repub- 
lican vote shows a gain of about 4000 
and the Socialist vote has risen from 
1650 to 5053. Republicans in -the 
House at Washington pointed to the 
result with much satisfaction. The 
Republicans of the district had made 
their campaign on the tariff and the 
stagnant condition of business. The 
district has normally been a Repub- 
lican one. Mr. Bremner was elected 
in 1912 by reason of the divided op- 
position. In Boston, James A. Gal- 
livan, a Democrat who opposes the 
Panama Repeal bill, was elected a 
member of the House to fill a va- 
cancy. 

New York State voted in favor of 
a Constitutional Convention. The So- 
cialists were defeated in Milwaukee. 


‘Women voters were active and influ- 


ential in Alaska. Fifteen towns in 
Nebraska voted in favor of Sunday 
baseball. 


A treaty between the 
- . United States and 
with Colombia Colombia was signed 
at Bogota on the 7th, and the sub- 
stance of several of its provisions 
has been published. Our Govern- 
ment is to pay $25,000,000 as “in- 
demnity,” the dispatches say. In the 
negotiations of past years two coal- 
ing stations and control of the 
Atrato canal route were to be grant- 
ed in return for the money. These 
are not mentioned, it is said, in the 
present agreement. The boundary 
between Colombia and Panama is 
fixed, but the location of it gives to 
Colombia a strip of land which 
Panama claims. Another treaty 
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with Panama, therefore, will be re- 
quired, and our Government under- 
takes to use its good offices in sup- 
port of it. At first there were reports 
that the treaty contained a “friendly 
expression of regret” which was 
equivalent to an apology from the 
United States for what took place at 
the time of the secession of Panama. 
Mr, Wilson said there was no apol- 
ogy. It was asserted, however, by 
| persons in sympathy with Colombia 
that a part of the treaty was regard- 
ed in Bogota as virtually an ac- 
knowledgment of improper conduct 
by the United States. 

Secretary Bryan admitted that the 
treaty would not only permit the free 
passage of Colombia’s salt, coal and 
oil from her Atlantic ports to her 
ports on the Pacific coast, but would 
also exempt the warships and other 
vessels of her Government from the 
payment of Panama Canal tolls. This 
latter concession, he said, was based 
upon the consent given by Great 
Britain for such free passage in 
1909, when provisions to that effect 
were inserted in the Root-Cortez 
treaty, which Colombia did not ac- 






























He was not opposed to unions 
as such, he said, but did oppose 
unions that tried to force men to 
join them and to deprive men 
of liberty to work for whom they 
pleased. He favored arbitration in 
labor disputes, but in this case had 
supported the company’s officers in 
their refusal to submit to arbitra- 
tion the question of unionizing the 
mines. Ninety per cent of the em- 
ployees, he asserted, had not been in 
favor of a strike. He believed the 
issue was a national one, the issue 
whether men should be allowed to 
work under such conditions as they 
might choose. “As part owners of 
the property,” said he, “our interest 
in the laboring men of this country 
is so deep that we stand ready to lose 
every cent we put into that company 
rather than see the men we have em- 
ployed thrown out of work under im- 
posed conditions not of their seek- 
ing. We expect to stand by the offi- 
cers at any cost.” 


cept. All this, it was seen, caused 
new complications in the campaign 
for repeal of the exemption act. 

Some said that Mr. Wilson was 
inconsistent in making this conces- 
sion to Colombia while insisting that 
a similar concession to our coastwise 
shipping was a violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. Others said that 
when our Government sought the 
consent of Great Britain it exhibited 
its conviction that such consent was 
indispensable. And there were some 
who asserted that Great Britain, in 
giving consent five years ago, had 
admitted that such exemptions for 
the domestic shipping of the coun- 
tries so directly interested were not 
forbidden by the treaty. 


John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., testi- 

Open Shop fied last week 
before the House Committee on 
Mines concerning the attitude of the 
interests which he represents, as a 
director of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, toward the labor con- 
troversies in that company’s mines 
and mills. His father owns about 
forty per cent 


Mr. Rockefeller for 


The New Brunswick Legis- 
lature has begun considera- 
tion of charges made by 


Canada 



















































Louis Auguste Duval, a. member, 
who asserts that the Premier of the 
province, J. K. Flemming, has ex- 
torted $100,000 from lessees of 
Crown timber lands; that large sums 
have been paid to Government mem- 
bers by bidders for construction con- 
tracts on the St. John & Quebec 
Railway, and that part of the money 
realized by the sale of bonds guaran- 
teed by the Government for railway 
construction has been dishonestly 
diverted from its proper channel. 

At the close of hearings which 
have continued for two years, Can- 
ada’s Board of Railway Commission- 
ers has ordéred an extensive reduc- 
tion of freight rates on all railroads 
west of the great lakes. The reduc- 
tion ranges between five and thirty 
per cent and, it is estimated, will 
take about $1,000,000 from the an- 
nual revenue of the Canadian Pacific. 
The case was the most important one 
ever considered by the board. It was 
taken up in response to the com- 
plaints of the Boards of Trade of 
western cities and of farmers’ asso- 
ciations in the western provinces. 
The effect of the changes is especially 
noticeable with respect to agricul- 
tural products and coal. The market 
price of Canadian Pacific shares was 
reduced on the New York Stock Ex- 
change last week by 8% points. Sir 
Thomas Shaughnessy, president of 
the Canadian Pacific, says his com- 
pany can stand the changes, which, 
he asserts, are unwarranted, but ex- 


of the compa- 
ny’s_ securities. 
Mr. Rockefeller 
was sharply 
questioned for 
four hours by 
members of the 
committee, who 
were by no 
means friendly. 
Their aim was 
to show incon- 
sistency in neg- 
lect of thousands 
of employees in 
Colorado by a 
social reformer. 
Mr. Rockefeller 
insisted that he 
had done his 
duty in employ- 
ing as executive 
officers the best 
men that could 
be found and in 
relying upon 
them. He had 
not attended a 
meeting of the 
board or seen 
the property in 
ten years, but 
he was contin- 
ually in close 
touch with the 
officers. 

In the contro- 
versy at the 














fair-grounds 





THE IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM OF THE CIRCUS 
There couldn’t be any circus without an elephant, a man to take care of 
it (happy, thrice happy mortal), and a small boy. They were all here in 
New York, where the circus has been drawing small and other kinds of 
boys just as if Madison Square Garden was a big smelly tent on the 


mines he was 
distinctly and 
emphatically for 
the “open shop.” 


presses some doubt as to the effect 

of them upon other western roads. 
The Canadian Government has un- 

dertaken to increase the tariff duties 
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THE REBEL REAR GUARD 


General Carranza packs up his provisional gov- 
ernment and moves from capital to capital as 
Villa clears the way in northern Mexico. While 
Torreon was still holding out Carranza entered 
Juarez with festal pomp; with Villa fighting at 
Tampico his chief moved on to Chihuahua with 
more confetti-throwing and band music. He 
announces that he will make Torreon his capital 
in a month. A conference with Villa is sched- 
uled at Chihuahua 


on iron and steel, and has rejected 
our new tariff law’s offer of recipro- 
cal free trade in wheat and flour, 
desiring to protect Canadian agri- 
culturists. A British corporation in- 
tends, it is said, to spend $2,000,000 
in a search for petroleum in northern 
Alberta. 


The _ revolutionists 
are fighting again 
in Santo Domingo, 
where, some months ago, they were 
induced by the American Minister to 
lay down their arms and await the 
result of a presidential election. This 
election was to have been held on 
April 1, but it has been deferred. 
President Bordas says that Congress 
has not reached a decision as to the 
number of electors which each prov- 
ince shall have. Others say he is in- 


Santo Domingo 





triguing to retain his office and his 
power. 

This time the fighting began in the 
province of Santiago, where General 
Arias, a revolutionary leader, resent- 
ed an order issued by Bordas ap- 
pointing a new Governor of the prov- 
ince. Bordas declared Arias an out- 
law and removed him from an office 
he had been holding. He also asserted 
that for several years Arias had been 
a smuggler and had exercized so 
much influence in previous adminis- 
trations that he was able to extort 
large sums from the Government. 
The President has taken the field. It 
is reported that the rebels have been 
driven from Santiago and are re- 


treating before the Government 
forces. 

Suff « The slashing of the Ve- 
ullraget jasquez Venus in the Na- 
Outrages 


tional Gallery was fol- 
lowed up by a similar attempt at the 
destruction of objects of art in the 
British Museum. A woman with a 
butcher’s cleaver concealed under 
her cloak started in to smash the 
valuable porcelain in the Asiatic 
room, but was seized after she had 
smashed eight panes of the case and 
one saucer inside. General Flora 
Drummond, who was arrested for 
interfering with the Unionist dem- 
onstration in Hyde Park, was fined 
$10. She refused to pay the fine, but 
it was paid by some one else. An old 
country house near Carrickfergus, 
on Belfast Lough, was burned by 
the suffragets as a protest against 
Sir Edward Carson’s refusal to 
promise that woman suffrage should 
be introduced into his independent 
Ulster government. In all these cases 
the suffragets arrested adopted the 
new militant tactics, which consist 








in screaming continuously while in 
the courtroom. They succeeded in 
making such a racket as to compel a 
suspension of the session. 

On Sunday, the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, who was - preaching. in the 
Church of St. John’s at Lowestoft, 
was interrupted by the shrieks of 
the suffragets, and the service was 
suspended until they could be 
ejected. 


Punssen of te The Home Rule bill 
Home Rule Bill past its second read- 

; ing by a majority 
of 80 in the House of Commons. 
This is less than the ordinary Gov- 
ernment majority, which is of about 
a hundred, but is not to be inter- 
preted as a decline in popularity. 
Eight O’Brienites abstained from 
voting and there were several Liberal 
and Labor members absent. The 
debate was tame in comparison with 
the stormy sessions of the previous 
week, for all parties realized that the 
passage of the bill was a foregone 
conclusion. 

The speech of John E. Redmond, 
leader of the Irish Nationalists, was 
firm but non-provocative. He said 
that under the present circumstances 
there was nothing for the House of 
Commons to do but to proceed with 
the bill as it stood. “The country as a 
whole is sick and tired of the Irish 
question and it must be settled here 
and now.” He exprest himself as 
ready to consider any proposals for 
peace that did not involve the perma- 
nent exclusion of Ulster and the sac- 
rifice of the principle of “Ireland as a 
nation.” 

The House of Commons owes it as a 
duty to Ireland and to England to pass 
the Home Rule bill, and not to be de- 


terred from doing’ so by threats of 
armed resistance. I am profoundly con- 
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THE HAZARDOUS BUSINESS OF SEALING 


The two months’ season of fur sealing in the north Atlantic, just ended, has been marked by 
unusually large catches and unprecedented loss of life. The vessels Southern Cross and Newfound- 
land carried down altogether 250 men and left probably a thousand women and children without 
breadwinners. The photograph shows men working out on the ice, protected by ropes from the 
ship. Something of their life has been made familiar thru the work of the Grenfell Institute 
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SMALL POLICEWOMEN ABOUT TO CLEAN UP THE EAST SIDE 


They belong to the East Side Protective Association, which includes thousands of New York boys 

and girls organized as a juvenile police force, with a court all their own in Hamilton Fish Park 

to which they summon saloon-keepers who sell liquor to minors, housekeepers who are~ careless 

with refuse, boys who dice, men who obstruct sidewalks, and such offenders. They began their 

street cleaning—girls with brooms, boys with wheelbarrows-—in the week before the Passover, 

when spring housecleaning fills the streets with rubbish, but they will continue to hold up the 
hands of the Street Cleaning Department all summer 


fident that when the bill has been once 
past it will never be repealed. The 
change which has taken place during 
recent years in public opinion regarding 
Home Rule will never be reversed. 

Sir Edward Carson in replying to 
Mr. Redmond said that the sugges- 
tion of a general federation of the 
United Kingdom had not advanced 
the settlement of the Irish question 
an iota. If the Government were sin- 
cere in advancing this scheme it 
should be willing to hang up the 
Home Rule bill until federation had 
been established. The passage of the 
present bill would effectually bar the 
way to federalism. 

The Unionists decided that it 
would not be best to oppose the re- 
election of Premier Asquith when he 
resigned his seat in Parliament be- 
cause he had assumed the War port- 
folio. No other candidate appearing 
before the electorate of East Fife, 
Scotland, by noon on April 8, Her- 
bert Henry Asquith was declared 
duly elected. Mr. Asquith has repre- 
sented this constituency for twenty- 
six years and his reélection marked 
the sixth anniversary of his assump- 
tion of the premiership. 

It is expected that after the pas- 
sage of the three measures which 
have been vetoed by the House of 
Lords, that is, the Home Rule bill, 
the Welsh Church Disestablishment 
bill and the Abolition of Plural Vot- 
ing bill, Parliament will be dissolved 
and the elections will probably be 
held in July. 





The preliminary 
investigation in- 
to the shooting 
of Gaston Calmette, editor of Figaro, 
by Mme. Caillaux has occupied the 
attention of Magistrate Boucard in 
the Palais de Justice during the last 
week in March and the first week of 
April. Meanwhile the luxuries and 
privileges allowed Mme. Caillaux in 
the St. Lazare prison have aroused 
much criticism. The witnesses in- 
clude prominent personages in the 
political, literary and social life of 
Paris and their testimony is of the 
most sensational character, since it 
discloses not only the secrets of the 
intricate matrimonial history of the 
parties involved but also financial 
scandals of international importance. 
President Poincaré, altho he could 
not be called as a witness by reason 
of his office, consented at the request 
of the judge to sign an affidavit to 
the effect that on the day before the 
shooting M. Caillaux, then Minister 
of Finance, had said that M. Cal- 
mette was going to publish some of 
his private letters in Figaro and that 
he would shoot him if they appeared 
in print. Mme. Caillaux testified that 
when her husband saw the letter 
he threatened to “smash Calmette’s 
face” and that she had taken upon 
herself the task of revenge in order 
to save her husband’s political career 
from ruin. Whether the other letters 
which M. Calmette was supposed to 
be about to publish were those figur- 


The Caillaux Affair 


ing in the divorce suits or related to 
the private negotiations of M. Cail- 
laux, when Premier, with German 
financiers, at the time when Kaiser 
Wilhelm was endeavoring to gain a 
foothold in Morocco, is still an open 
question. M. Caillaux swears that his 
action in this Agadir affair was “pa- 
triotic and clear-sighted.” ; 

Simultaneously with the judicial 
investigation of Mme. Caillaux a 
parliamentary investigation into the 
political side of the affair has been 
carried on by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Jean Juarés, the 


’ Socialist leader. The report of the 


committee is unexpectedly mild in 
view of: the evidence, which proved 
that Henri Rochette, who cheated 
French investors out of millions by 
fraudulent schemes, was allowed to 
escape justice and continue his 
swindling operations thru the post- 
ponement of the judicial proceedings 
against him thru the interference of 
Caillaux and Monis. In the opinion 
of the committee the action of these 
Ministers constituted “a deplorable 
abuse of influence” but can be ex- 
plained without assuming that they 
where guilty of corruption. Public 
Prosecutor Fabre is blamed for al- 
lowing himself to be overruled by 


‘ Caillaux and Monis. 


When presented to the Chamber of 
Deputies the report of the investi- 
gating committee was adopted after 
a hot debate by a vote of 342 to 141. 
At the same time the Chamber past 
unanimously a resolution condemn- 
ing the interference of financial in- 
terests in politics and of politicians 
in the domain of justice, and calling 
for legislation to prevent such im- 
proper influences. 


The _ deportation 
of the nine labor 
leaders to London 
by the South African Government 
was approved by Parliament and the 
Government granted immunity for 
all its acts during the railroad 
strike, but large Labor gains in the 
subsequent elections indicated that 
the country was not so well satisfied 
with the harsh measures adopted. 
The Peace Preservation bil] intro- 
duced by Minister of Justice De Wet 
imposed very severe penalties for 
riotous assemblage, interference 
with men willing to work, and in- 
timidation of all sorts. This was 
vigorously opposed by the Labor 
men and Mr. De Wet has withdrawn 
it. Another bill of less drastic char- 
acter will be substituted. The Minis- 
ter of Mines and Industries, F. S. 
Malan, is preparing a bill to prevent 
strikes and lockouts by arbitration 
or conciliation. The Minister of Rail- 
ways, Mr. Burton, who had intro- 


South African 
Labor Questions 
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duced a bill imposing graduated 
fines upon all the strikers, according 
to the length of time before they re- 
turned to work, has consented to 
modify this by abolishing the fines 
altogether. The ringleaders, number- 
ing four or five hundred, will be per- 
manently excluded from the service. 


When Prince Wil- 
liam of Wied be- 
came ruler of 
Albania by permit of the powers, 
there was a question what title he 
should ‘assume. The other Balkan 
states as they gained autonomy were 
first made principalities to preserve 
the fiction of the sovereignty of the 
Sultan, but as they became strong 
enough the title of King was adopt- 
ed. Ferdinand of Bulgaria, when he 
dropped the title of “Prince” in 1908 
took that of “Czar,” which has, at 
least for Slavic minds, a higher sig- 
nification than “King” and foreshad- 
owed the plans for the expansion of 
Bulgaria which Ferdinand then en- 
tertained, but has since found him- 
self unable fully to carry out. But no 
taint of Turkish suzerainty rests 
upon the new Albania, so its ruler 


The Troubles of 
Mpret William 
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FROM THE LARGEST REPUBLIC TO THE GREATEST 
K. F. Shah, the first minister accredited to the United States by the republican government in 
China, with his family. He was consul-general in New York from 1903 to 1908, when his daughter 
studied in a New York school, and Mr. Shah has taken special courses at Columbia. His father 


















































































might properly 


take the title of 


“King” if this had not been opposed 
by the powers, perhaps because the 
throne was regarded as too unstable 
to support such dignity. Finally an 
ingenious compromise was suggest- 
ed and Prince William took office as 
“Mpret,” an Albanian title which, as 
it is a corruption of “Imperator,” 

















PRINCETON’S POET-PROFESSOR. 
Alfred Noyes has been elected to a chair in the 
Princeton faculty. He will be professor of mod- 
ern literature, lecturing half of each academic 
year. Editorial comment on his appointment will 

be found on another page 


was tutor to the late 


satisfies Albanian dignity and at the 
same time allows Kurope to regard 
him as something less than royal. 

The first and most serious duty of 
the Mpret of Albania is the subdu- 
ing of the revolt against his author- 
ity in the Epirus. The town of Ko- 
ritza is said to have been captured 
by the Epirotes. Essad Pasha Top- 
tan, Minister of War, has virtually 
demanded that he be authorized to 
raise a force of 25,000 to subdue the 
insurrection. Since Essad is the most 
powerful man in Albania, the new 
ruler can hardly afford to offend him 
at the start, yet he must fear to put 
such a force in his hands, The latest 
report is that Prince William will 
take the field in person against the 
Epirotes with what troops he can 
muster. 


The Dowager 
Empress Ha- 
ruko, who 
was born in 1850, three years before 
Commodore Perry opened Japan to 
the world, died on April 9, thus sur- 
viving her husband, the late Em- 
peror Mutsuhito, by nearly two 
years. She was the daughter of a 
nobleman. Ichiio Tadado, and was 
married in 1869, the first year of 
Meiji, when the Mikado regained 
the imperial power which had long 
been usurped by the Shoguns. As 
she was childless, a son of one of the 
Emperor’s secondary wives was 


Death of the Dowager 
Empress of Japan 


chosen as heir and now reigns as 
the Emperor Yoshihito. His corona- 


Emperor Kwang-Hsu 


tion was to have taken place on No- 
vember 10 next, but will probably be 
postponed on account of the death of 
the Empress Dowager. 

The ministerial interregnum is 
broken by the selection of Count 
Shigenobu Okuma as premier to suc- 
ceed Admiral Yamamoto. The selec- 
tion is an admirable one, for Count 
Okuma, tho he is seventy-six years 
old, and has never been outside of 
his native country, is fully abreast 
of modern thought and thoroly con- 
versant with international affairs. 
He is the founder of the Progressive 
party of Japan and of Waseda Uni- 
versity. He is often called “The 
Grand Old Man of Japan” and is very 
democratic. He has generally been 
against the Government and had 
never hesitated to express his opin- 
ions. Perhaps on that account he has: 
long been the most popular of the 
great men of Japan. An article by 
Count Okuma on the effect of the 
opening of the Panama Canal on the 
trade between Japan and America 
was published in The Independent of 
November 6, 1913. 

The net of the naval scandal is 
bringing in new victims. Vice-Admi- 
ral Matsumoto has been sent to 
prison under the same charges as 
Vice-Admiral Matsuo and Vice-Ad- 
miral Fujii, that is, of receiving 
commissions on the sale of supplies 
to the navy. The new Government 
will find it hard to satisfy the popu- 
lar indignation which has _ been 
aroused by these revelations. 
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« HAT’S ahead for business?” 
W This question in one form or other is on 
every one’s lips. Everywhere it is heard, at 
home and abroad. It is easily the most important ques- 
tion of the day, and the answer vitally affects us all. 

Even politics nowadays has come to center almost 
entirely about questions of business and economics. 
Take, for example, the great body of legislation, ad- 
mittedly the most important since the Civil War, either 
already enacted, or about to be enacted, under the 
present administration. What do we find? 

A new tariff—entirely a matter of business and 
economics. 

A new national banking and currency system—a mat- 
ter of business and finance. 

New laws to restore competition and to prevent mo- 
nopoly and restraint of trade—all business legislation 
pure and simple. 

There is nothing abnormal in the situation. It is the 
natural result of this country’s amazing industrial de- 
velopment during the past generation. We have taken 
our place among the great industrial nations of the 
world, and we must accept the responsibilities and solve 
the problems this preéminence entails. 

Not that I would minimize or belittle the importance 
of the business and economic problems we face. In all 
conscience they are grave enough. What I wish to em- 
phasize is that a new spirit is abroad in the business 
world. Big Business has stopped fighting the Govern- 
ment—and public opinion. The men who so long took 
pride in their titles as “captains of industry,” and then 
awoke, dazed, one day to find themselves assailed on all 
hands as “malefactors of great wealth”’—these same 
leaders in the world of big business have come to a 
better, truer realization and acceptance of the spirit of 
the times. They have come to understand, and, under- 
standing, to accept the fundamental changes in public 
opinion, the significant readjustments in business and 
political ethics that have characterized the “storm and 
stress” period of the last decade. 

Ten or fifteen years ago it was possible to find the 


heads of great railway systems frankly, openly defend- 
ing the practise of railway rebates. You would have to 
search far to find a railroad president taking that stand 
today. A decade ago public service corporations almost 
without exception bitterly opposed even the suggestion 
of regulation by public utility commissions. We have 
come a long way when we find the president of one of 
the biggest of all public service corporations, which 
operates in every state of the Union, declaring in a 
report to his stockholders: : 

“All monopolies should be regulated. . . . Regulation 
by commissions of high standing composed of individ- 
uals of ability and integrity, and good impartial judg- 
ment, is. the greatest protection to the public interests 
as against private exactions that was ever devised... .” 

In business, as in football, recently, we have found it 
expedient to make some very important changes in the 
“rules of the game.” In American business, as in Ameri- 
can athletics, in the past there has been too much of the 
spirit of “anything to win.” We won, indeed, but some- 
times the victory has not been worth the cost. No one 
knows just how the new rules will work out. Very likely 
it will require a good bit of tinkering and changing 
about before all of them will satisfactorily accomplish 
their object. In the meantime there is great need of 
patience and calmness on all sides. The talkers have 
had their day. Now it is time to make way for the 
doers. 

In the process there must be a good deal of rebuilding 
business along new lines, and, in a sense, on new founda- 
tions. It is a time of great opportunity and of vital in- 
terest and importance to us all. In preparing this series 
of articles it was my good fortune to meet and to hear 
the views of many of the men who will have the leader- 
ship in this new era of bigger, better business. No im- 
pression I received was more firmly fixed than that these 
men, as President Wilson believes, are “sincerely de- 
sirous of conforming with the law” and that their 
hearty codperation may be expected in the attempt “to 
build up the business of the country upon sound and 
permanent lines.” 


I—-OUR BANKING AND CURRENCY EXPERIMENT 


INCLUDING AN INTERVIEW WITH 


BENJAMIN STRONG, JR. 


PRESIDENT OF THE BANKERS’ TRUST COMPANY 


HEN President Wilson on 
WLW Ferra 18, 1913, signed 
the federal reserve act he 


put an end to a species of financial 
mortmain which for nearly half a 
century had laid the dead hand of 
Civil War emergency legislation in 
a stranglethold on the trade and 
commerce Of the United States. 

The national bank act of 1863, as 
amended in 1864 and subsequently 
supplemented by makeshift legisla- 
tion of various kinds, was primarily 
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designed to furnish a larger market 
for the great war-time issues of Gov- 
ernment bonds and to aid the Gov- 
ernment in its financial and currency 
difficulties during the war and the 
reconstruction period that followed. 
Admirably as this legislation served 
its prime purpose, its legacy of a 
dangerously inelastic currency, based 
on Government bonds, has for many 
years seriously handicapped the 
business development of the country. 

If we have become.a great indus- 


trial nation during the past genera- 
tion, it has not been thru the aid of 
our national banking and currency 
system, rather it has been despite 
the manifold defects and dangers of 
that system. For more than a genera- 
tion we have lagged wofully behind 
the rest of the civilized world, cling- 
ing to an antiquated machinery of 
credit and currency, which has been 
a standing invitation to financial 
disaster. 

The federal reserve system, now 
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in process of organization, may be 
fairly said to hold more of hope and 
promise for the legitimate business 
and industry of this country than 
any economic development since the 
Civil War. The words “hope” and 
“promise” are here used advisedly, 
for be it remembered that they are 
as yet nothing more. A new banking 
and currency system does not spring 
full panoplied from any legislative 
halls, however painstaking and wise 
the legislators, however sound and 
sincere the experienced counsel they 
seek in framing their laws. 

This reliance on mere laws, as if 
they were a sort of patent medicine 
cure-all for our ills, as if there were 
some magical effect in the mere 
writing of them in our statute books, 
seems to me one of our very serious 
failings as a people. We become 
thoroly wrought up over some great 
question of public interest. The thing 
is a nine-days’ wonder. No one thinks 
or talks of anything else. An aroused 
public opinion soon finds expression 
in legislation, sometimes intelligent 
and sane, often ill-advised and im- 
practicable, not infrequently utterly 
fanatic and impossible of enforce- 
ment. 

Then every one promptly proceeds 
to forget all about the entire busi- 
ness. 

A case in point is the money trust 
discussion, which violently agitated 
the country a little more than a year 
ago. Newspapers from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific printed pages of testi- 
mony given before the Pujo Commit- 
tee. On all hands there was argument 
and discussion representing every 
shade of opinion—from the lurid in- 
vective of fanatics who believed, 
heart and soul, in a personal “Money- 
Devil” with horns, hoofs and tail, to 
the frank admission of George F. 
Baker and the late J. P. Morgan that 
“the thing had gone about far 
enough,” that the recent concentra- 
tion in the control of banking capital, 
credits and resources “might be very 
bad if it got into bad hands.” 

Yet who hears of the money trust 
today? Did it ever exist, or are we 
to believe that it has vanished into 
thin air, exorcized by the magic for- 
mule of our new banking and cur- 
rency law? 

So, too, with the passing of the 
federal reserve act, we are apt to 
take it for granted that the whole 
business of banking and currency 
reform is completely settled. 

The work is very far from com- 
pleted. It has barely begun. 

Go talk to any banker of experi- 
ence and standing and he will tell 
you that no one really knows exactly 
how the federal reserve system will 
vork out, that its development will 


be necessarily slow and in large 
measure along the lines of cautious 
experiment. Very likely he will tell 
you that the law, as it stands today, 
contains several grave defects, nota- 
bly its provision that the federal re- 
serve bank notes shall be obligations 
of the United States Government. He 
may add that the flexibility of the 
new currency has yet to be tested 
and that sooner or later we shall 
have to be on our guard against a 
possibly dangerous inflation of cred- 
its. He is apt to conclude by saying 
that the ultimate success of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system will be in a large 
measure dependent upon such uncer- 
tain factors as the codperation of the 
state, as distinguished from national, 
banking institutions; the develop- 
ment of an open discount market, 
outside the reserve system, and last 
but by no means least the character 


and ability of the federal reserve’ 


board and the wisdom of its manage- 
ment. 

By this time you may be par- 
doned a bewildered suspicion that in 
changing from the old to the new, 
we have merely jumped from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire! 

It is not as bad as that, Very far 
from it. Indeed, I think it is safe to 
say that the consensus of opinion 
among the leading bankers and finan- 
cial experts of the country is that 
the federal reserve act, despite any 
possible defects, marks an important 
step forward in the history of Amer- 
ican banking. We are on the right 
track. For the first time we are to 
have a scientific method of mobiliz- 
ing our banking reserves. We are 
making it possible for the banks to 
convert good commercial paper into 
a quick asset—with all that this im- 
plies for the legitimate development 
of the country’s business. We are in 
a fair way to end that pyramiding of 
reserves in New York and other 
great cities which too often in the 
past has incited stock exchange 
speculation by over-easy call loan 
rates. 

These and many other favorable 
developments may be fairly expected 
to follow the organization of the fed- 
eral reserve system. But we must not 
expect that the whole thing is going 
to be done in a day. During the tran- 
sition stage we must be prepared for 
a certain amount of uncertainty and 
hesitation. At the Chicago confer- 
ence of bankers last July, Mr. James 
B. Forgan said that he believed the 
immediate result of the passing of 
the federal reserve act would be a 
considerable contraction of credits. 
Mr. F. A. Vanderlip stated in his tes- 
timony before the Senate committee 
that he expected a loss of $50,000,000 
in the National City Bank’s deposits 


as a result of withdrawals by country 
banks when the federal reserve sys- 
tem went into effect. Moreover, the 
subscriptions of the national banks 
for the capital stock of the new fed- 
eral reserve banks will require in 
the neighborhood of $100,000,000, all 
of which may be made payable ten 
months after the call of the organ- 
ization committee. 

How far transfers and readjust- 
ments of this nature may be expect- 
ed to cause during the coming year 
such contractions of credit as Mr. 
Forgan mentioned, is a question of 
immediate interest. 

Mr. Benjamin Strong, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York, recently told the writer 
that the bankers of the country were 
well prepared to care for this situa- 
tion. 

“There is no doubt,” he said, “that 
it will ultimately cause a certain con- 
traction of credits at the central re- 
serve cities, but it will be a gradual 
process and I think we need not an- 
ticipate any unfavorable results. 
Moreover, as the federal reserve sys- 
tem is organized and approaches op- 
eration, the bankers of the country 
will naturally anticipate the effects 
of the system’s operation. It will all 
be a gradual process and I see no 
reason why it should cause any vio- 
lent or spasmodic changes, with 
such abundant supplies of banking 
credits as at present.” 

“Do you believe,” Mr. Strong was 
asked, “that the ultimate expansion 
of credits which is to be expected 
from the operation of the federal re- 
serve system might tend to become 
a dangerous inflation?” ; 

“That is a thing which must be 
guarded against,” Mr. Strong re- 
plied. “We do not know how flexible 
the new system will prove. Take, for 
example, our own case. Suppose that 
under existing conditions we have 
$30,000,000 in reserves. If the neces- 
sary changes should be made in the 
state law and we should decide, as a 
state institution, to enter the federal 
reserve system we should then have 
to carry only about $20,000,000 in re- 
serves. That would give us many 
million dollars more to lend out. You 
can imagine the same thing happen- 
ing thruout the country. It would be 
a process of expansion. To what ex- 
tent might it come to mean infla- 
tion? That is a question. It is a 
possibility which must be guarded 
against.” 

“It has been said, Mr. Strong, that 
the federal reserve system cannot 
meet with complete success unless 
there is developed side by side with 
it an open discount market such as is 
found in European countries. Do you 
agree with this view and do you be- 
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lieve that such an open discount mar- 
ket will be successfully developed?” 

“There is no doubt,” he replied, 
“that the federal reserve system by 
facilitating the discounting of com- 
mercial paper by banks will act as a 
stimulus to the development of such 
an open discount market. But there 
are many other factors which must 
be considered. 

“In England, for instance, we find 
the biggest open discount market in 
the world, for the very good reason 
that London has become the place of 
ultimate payment of the commercial 
bills of a large part of the whole 
business world. The same thing is 
true in a lesser degree of Paris. The 
Imperial Bank of Germany offers 
special inducements to have bills 
made payable in Germany at the of- 
fices of the bank. It is, of course, 
important that such a market should 
be developed in this country. It is 
not going to be done, however, in a 
day or a year. Any such development 
must necessarily be of slow growth. 

“Disregarding numerous factors 
of minor importance, you may put 
it this way: We shall have such an 
open discount market, first, when the 
financial center of the country be- 
comes the center of payment for the 
country’s bills; second, when the 
banks are willing to put their accep- 
tances on commercial paper and have 
such acceptances sold on the open 
market. This may be done legally for 
the first time in this country under 
the provisions of the federal reserve 
act.” 

“It has been said that a vital ele- 
ment in the success of the new sys- 
tem will be the ability of the federal 
reserve banks to draw gold by the 
adjustment of their discount rate 
when it is necessary for them to 
build up their gold reserves. Do you 
think that the reserve act adequately 
cares for control over the movement 
of gold?” 

Mr. Strong smiled. 

“That is a rather technical ques- 
tion,” he said, “and not an easy one 
to answer without going into techni- 
talities.” 

So right then and there I had my 
first lesson in international finance 
and the ebb and flow of gold between 
the nations of the world. It was 
strongly reminiscent of a class in 
economics back in college days, with 
Mr. Strong in the réle of patient in- 
structor. A synopsis of that lesson 
may be set down somewhat in this 
wise: 

The movement of gold is largely 
controlled by two factors—trade bal- 
ances and discount rates. Gold is at- 
tracted by the higher rate. It goes 

where it can earn most money. Rais- 
ing a discount rate, however, is only 
a temporary expedient if the balance 


of trade is against a nation. If we 
buy merchandise abroad, sooner or 
later we must pay for it. If we sell 
grain, cotton or merchandise abroad 
sooner or later it must be paid for. 
Securities bought and sold must also 
be paid for. 

Say that the trade balance with 
England is in our favor. England 
owes us money—in the last analysis 
gold. Even tho we have this trade 
balance in our favor the Bank of 
England, by raising its discount 
rate, may induce American bankers 
to invest their funds in bills bearing 
this higher interest rate, payable in 
England, and the flow of gold from 
England to America might be, tem- 
porarily at least, checked. Certain 
more artificial devices, such as those 
employed by the Bank of France 
when it exercizes its option by pay- 
ing its bank notes in silver, may also 
be used to check the export of gold. 
The federal reserve act, however. 
wisely provides for no such artificial 
restraints. 

“So I may answer your question,” 
Mr. Strong concluded, “by saying 
that thru our discount market we 
shall be able to control the flow of 
gold to and from this country to the 
extent that we are able to induce for- 
eign nations to invest in our bills.” 

Mr. Strong was asked how gen- 
erally he expected state banking in- 
stitutions to enter the federal reserve 
system. 

“Ultimately I look to see them 
very generally enter,” he replied, 
“altho this development will probably 
come slowly.” 

He added that in most states, as in 
New York, it would be necessary to 
amend the banking laws to permit 
the state institutions to enter the 
federal reserve system. A good many 
of the state banks, he thought, would 


be inclined, moreover, to wait until 
the new system was thoroly organ- 
ized and in operation so as to see 
how successfully it would work out. 

In conclusion Mr. Strong was 
asked for some expression of his 
opinion of the federal reserve act as 
a whole. 

“Like most legislation,” he replied, 
“it contains some good and some 
bad. Its worst feature is that it 
makes the notes of the federal re- 
serve banks obligations of the United 
States Government. Its best features 
are that it affords some foundation 
for a discount market and permits a 
somewhat better mobilization of re- 
serves.” 

This brief review of the present 
transition stage should make fairly 
evident that by no means all of our 
American banking and currency 
problems have been solved by the 
mere passing of the federal reserve 
act, It is safe to say, however, that 
we have taken a big step in the right 
direction. We must be content to 
make haste slowly and to build upon 
the solid foundation of experience 
that can be gained only by cautious 
experiment. Above all things it will 
be necessary to keep the new bank- 
ing system absolutely free from 
partizan politics. Be it remembered 
that in the last analysis it will be the 
bankers of the country who will 
make the new system a success or a 
failure. Their experienced counsel 
must not be permitted to count for 
nothing in a governing board politi- 
cally controlled. If we can get the 
right sort of team-work between the 
bankers and the federal administra- 
tion the success of the new system 
will be assured. And I firmly believe 
that the bankers of the country are 
ready and willing heartily to codper- 
ate to that end. 


FLYING MAN 


reason why man could not fly was 

because he did not have wings 
and the efforts of would-be aviators 
from Icarus and Leonardo da Vinci 
to Darius Green and Lilienthal were 
devoted to remedying this anatomical 
deficiency. But the mathematicians 
figured out that even if man had 
wings he could not fly because he was 
too heavy. Since weight increases as 
the cube, and strength, being depend- 
ent on the cross-section of the mus- 
cles, increases only as the square, 
there must be a point where the body 
weight will become too great to be 
kept in the air by muscle-power no 
matter how large the wings. This 
limit is probably approached by the 
biggest birds, such as the Australian 
crane, weighing about twenty pounds. 


|: used to be thought that the only 


It has doubtless been surpast by the 
ostrich, who long ago gave up all 
flighty ambition and let his wings 
shrivel. 

It is, therefore, not to be hoped 
that man will ever be able to navi- 
gate the air by his own exertions, no 
matter how light and well contrived 
his wings. But man delights in press- 
ing as close as he can to the limits 
of the possible and recent experi- 
ments with aviettes suggest that he 
can come nearer to real flight than 
used to be supposed. An aeroplane 
can be constructed so light and wide 
that it will raise a man with the ex- 
penditure of three horse-power or 
even less. Now an athlete can exert 
two horse-power for fifteen seconds, 
so it is conceivable that he might fly 
for a few seconds unaided. 
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THE LARGEST OFFICE BUILDING IN THE WORLD 


The new Equitable Building, now going up on the block bounded by Broadway and Pine, Nassau and Cedar streets, New York, 
replaces the building destroyed by fire in January, 1912. Forty-five acres of floor space, thirty-eight stories, and nearly four miles 
of elevator tracking give it this distinction 
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THE FIRST WOMAN SENATOR IN AMERICA 


AN ARTICLE BY MRS. HELEN RING ROBINSON, A MEMBER OF THE STATE SENATE OF COLORADO, DESCRIBING 
FER ‘EXPERIENCES AS A LEGISLATOR, WILL BE FOUND ON ANOTHER PAGE 
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ON BEING A WOMAN SENATOR 


BY HELEN RING ROBINSON 


OF COLORADO 
THE FIRST WOMAN SENATOR IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE last time I was in New ' 
York I stayed at a Broadway 


hotel, a huge, florid caravan- 
sary where bell-hops were in constant 
noisy evidence calling—or “paging,” 
to use the technical hotel term—the 
names of guests whom callers or 
messages were seeking. “Mr. Smith,” 
“Mrs. Brown,” “Miss Jones,” so the 
strident calls were repeated in grill- 
room and writing-rooms and in other 
places, also, it appeared. For one day, 
while I was temporarily absent from 
the hotel, a telegram arrived for me 
and, after being duly “paged,” was 
slipt under my door where I found 
it on my return. It was addrest to 
“Senator H. R. Robinson” and across 
the face of the envelope the hotel 
management had inscribed “Paged 
in bar and barber-shop.” 

The bell-hop, it was apparent, had 
an entirely conventional idea of the 
general appearance and habitat of 
senators. And I realize it is only be- 
cause I do not conform to that con- 
ventional idea that my senatorial ex- 
periences may have some interest for 
magazine readers. 

Yet the only remarkable thing 
about a woman state senator is that 
any one should think the fact of her 
being a state senator remarkable. 
Certainly when law-makers began to 
decree how many weeks each year 
our children must attend school and 
what must be done with their ade- 
noids, when legislators put their fin- 
gers into our cooking with their 
pure food laws—and impure food 
laws—when government became 
only a high-sounding name for city 
housekeeping and state housekeep- 
ing, then the time had surely come 
for women’s invasion of state legis- 
latures, not merely as lobbyists, but 
as lawmakers. We women were due 
in state senates because our wom- 
an’s job was there ahead of ‘us. 

Certainly I found mine _ there 
waiting me when I took my seat 
as a state senator in the Nineteenth 
General Assembly of Colorado. 

In that senate there were five men 
representing the farmers of the 
state; there were two mining men 
whose chief concern was in advanc- 
ing the mining interests of the 
state; there were men representing 
organized labor, and men represent- 
ing the railroads. One senator, a 
Denver physician of note, was elect- 
ed thru the influence of the “régular 
school” of medical practitioners, 
there being so many plain and fancy 
schools of medicine—and of no 
medicine—in Colorado that the phy- 


sicians of the regular school 
thought it wise to send one of their 
number to the senate to safeguard 
their interests. Then there was one 
senator, a Denver grocer, who, it 
was generally acknowledged, was 
successful at the primaries, as at 
the general election, because of the 
concerted efforts of the Retail 
Grocers’ Association of Denver— 
sometimes called the Grocers’ Trust. 

I also represented a special inter- 
est, just as surely as did the rail- 
road men. I represented a special 
industry, just as truly as did the 
Denver grocer. I represented the in- 
terests of the wife and mother. 
I represented the industry of the 
housewife. And when the other 
housewives of Colorado realized 
that, in these days of the high cost 
of living, the so called “Grocers’ 
Trust” had their man in the state 
senate, they were very glad that 
they had their woman there to 
watch him. pipes 

But there are wider reasons than 
those concerned with the high price 
of beef and bacon why legislatures 
today stand in as great need of the 
feminine point of view as of the 
masculine. 

The first man of the newly human 
species who shaped the first war club 
and realized that it belonged to him 
set in motion a stream of tendency 
which has made men the instinctive 
conservators of property rights, 
such interests making a more imme- 
diate and more direct appeal to men 
than to women. In like manner, tho 
there are cruel women, tho there are 
unfeeling women, as hard, as pitiless 
as the hardest man, yet none the less 
women in the mass have a more 
poignant desire than have men to 
conserve human life because women 
realize instinctively, as a sex inher- 
itance, with what pangs thru the 
ages human life has been brought 
forth. While their reaction to terms 
of property interests is slower than 
with men, their reaction to terms of 
human happiness is quicker. The de- 
sire to help, support and comfort is 
more immediate in women than in 
men. 

One of the hardest fought meas- 
ures during my first session in the 
Colorado Senate was a bill which 
served to show in striking fashion 
these fundamental differences be- 
tween the man’s point of view and 
the woman’s. This measure, usually 
known as the “teachers’ minimum 
salary bill,” was prepared by the 
Educational Council of Colorado to 


meet a condition that has developed 
in recent years in a tier of eastern 
counties, the so called “dry farming” 
counties of the state. They are poor 
counties of vast reaches but of scant 
and widely distributed population. 
And, since they are without rail- 
road or other corporation wealth, 
the tax burdens fall almost entirely 
on the homesteaders of those low- 
lying lands. From the very nature of 
the country, with its scattered popu- 
iation and poor roads, the expense of 
keeping up proper schools is much 
greater proportionally than in the 
more populous and richer counties; 
and yet the amounts raised for 
school purposes, even with the maxi- 
mum tax levy, are at best meager. 
The inevitable results there had been 
a shortening of the school term, 
sometimes to two or three months a 
year, and the paying of such paltry 
salaries to school teachers that often 
only the inexperienced or inefficient 
could be secured. 

It was to improve such conditions 
in the poorer school districts of the 
state that this minimum salary bill 
was drawn, decreeing that in future 
no school district in Colorado should 
pay a teacher less than $50 a month 
or provide a school term of less than 
seven months a year. And, since the 
school revenues in some of those 
districts were insufficient for meet- 
ing the provisions of the act, the bill 
provided further that certain mon- 
eys should be set aside from the gen- 
eral school fund to supply their 
needs before the usual annual divi- 
sion of that fund, pro rata, among 
all the counties of the state. 

When the Educational Council 
asked me to “mother” this measure 
in the Senate I was very glad to do 
so, since I realized the need of such 
a law, I had broken bread with the 
women of those “dry” farm lands 
and could testify that no soldiers in 
the trenches before Vicksburg were 
more valiant fighters than are these 
homesteading women today, their 
figures bent with toil, their faces 
browned and furrowed by the sun 
and wind, and in their eyes the look, 
at once like a sob and a cheer, which 
comes only to those who live amid 
the wide silences of lonely lands. 
It was not the snows or the toil or 
the loneliness that sapped their cour- 
age—so I learned as I talked with 
these homesteading women. If at 
times their mettle failed, it was at 
the thought that their children were 
being handicapped by the lack of 
proper “schooling.” 
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When I introduced this school 
measure and, as chairman of the 
committee on education and educa- 
tional institutions, carried it thru 
its various stages to a place on the 
Senate calendar, I confess, as I saw 
it, the only thing of import about the 
bill was that such a law would bene- 
fit the children of those semi-arid, 
poor counties. And by benefiting the 
children it would make the home- 
steaders happier; it would promote 
the social welfare. That was a woman 
senator’s natural point of view. 

‘When the bill came before the 
Senate the man’s point of view was 
quickly shown to be different. 

For what most of the men sena- 
tors saw in the measure was that its 
provision for helping the poorer 
counties from the general school 
fund would mean that the more 
prosperous counties must receive a 
proportionally smaller share of that 
fund. So the law, as they saw it, 
would be a blow at the property in- 
terests of their districts. 

A storm broke. The bill was plain- 
ly marked for slaughter. But at this 
juncture its sponsor moved that fur- 
ther consideration of the bill be post- 
poned and that it retain its place on 
the calendar. 

There followed weeks of “coddling” 
for the measure. Granges past reso- 
lutions in its favor. Various labor 
unions endorsed it. The different 
womeh’s organizations thruout the 
state as represented in their legisla- 
tive committee used their influence 
in its behalf. And whenever occasion 
offered the senator whose sex is spe- 
cialized toward the protection of 
childhood had a few quiet words to 
say in its favor to some senator 
whose sex is specialized toward the 
protection of property. Then, when 
the time seemed propitious, the bill 
was again brought before the senate, 
was past by a sufficient majority, and 
is now a law. 

And here is the place to observe, 
Friendly Reader, that I have not for 
a moment meant to imply I deserve 
any credit for the final passage of 
the measure. If what I have chosen 
to describe as the “woman’s point of 
view” finally triumphed, it was a tri- 
umph due not to the woman senator 
but to psythology—and “watchful 
waiting.” 

“Well, and what have you proved 
then?” does somebody ask? 

Nothing. This is not a demonstra- 
tion. I am not arguing. I am merely 
telling things. 

So, by way of this story, I come 
to the question most frequently asked 
me by Eastern men and women. 
Some men put the question with a 
fleering, hard-boiled smile on their 
lips—and I recognized them at once 


as being left over from yesterday. 
Some harem-minded women asked it, 
too; but I knew my answer could not 
get thru the veils that wrap their 
minds. Full man-sized men asked it 
and eager women of tomorrow. But 
always the question phrased itself 
like a rubber stamp: “How did the 
other senators treat you?” And I 
always understood the question real- 
ly meant: “Did the other senators, 
your colleagues, treat you as an equal 
or did they treat you as a woman?” 
In every case I answered with due 
explicitness that my colleagues treat- 
ed me exactly as if I were a gentle- 
man—and I was proud of them. No 
one in Colorado would ever dream of 
putting such a question. For out here 
in “God’s country,” tho we may not 
have entirely abolished sex prejudice 
or sex antagonism, at least there has 
developed, in great part as a result 
of their work together in legisla- 
tures, on political committees and 
philanthropic and industrial boards, 
a high and equal comradeship be- 
tween men and women which is, per- 
haps, the finest flower of our twenty 
years of full political equality for the 
two halves of the human race. 

And if, in a sense, it is still true 
in Colorado that a woman office- 
holder has to be better than a man 
in order to be as good, it is also true 
that along all lines of public service 
which may be classed as being the 
peculiar province of social motherli- 
ness, men, whether in legislative 
chambers or on committees and 
boards, will listen more readily to a 
woman than to a man—even tho they 
may never have heard the phrase 
“social motherliness.” In other 
words, she is listened to because it 
is recognized that she is talking 
about her specialty. This is the day 
of the specialist. Thus I had the at- 
tention of my colleagues thru the 
long parliamentary battle over that 
special school bill, for the double rea- 
son that I had been a teacher and 
that I was a woman pleading in be- 
half of childhood. 

So also when a minimum wage law 
for women was pending and a sena- 
tor from the chief canning district 
of Colorado tried to have the can- 
neries exempted from the workings 
of the law, for reasons which dwelt 
on the subject of “perishable fruit,” 
it was recognized as entirely fitting 
—as one of the things she was there 
for—when the woman senator pro- 
tested that her concern was not for 
perishable fruit but for perishable 
girls. And on the roll-call which fol- 
lowed thirty-two of the thirty-five 
senators voted for the girls instead 
of for the tomatoes. In like manner 
when a discussion arose concerning 
the cost of feeding prisoners, it was 


taken for granted that I could speak 
with more authority on the subject 
than could any of the men, since 
there were no male cooks or caterers 
in the Senate. 

On the other hand, I took no part 
whatever in the stormy debates at- 
tending the redivision of the state 
into senatorial and representative 
districts. There were excellent rea- 
sons for this restraint—among them 
the fact that I knew nothing about 
the subject. There were equally good 
reasons to restrain me from devoting 
my energies to the few purely polit- 
ical measures which came before the 
senate. I had neither interest nor 
time to give to political ideas unless 
they were associated with social 
ideas. Moreover, in case of conflict 
over such matters, I should have been 
obliged to meet seasoned politicians 
on their own ground. The bets would 
then have been all with the poli- 
ticians. Any slight measure of suc- 
cess I may have achieved came from 
the fact that such meetings were al- 
ways on my ground. 

Looking back now over the busy 
days of my first senate session, I can 
see that an unfriendly critic might 
easily have said that during the en- 
tire session I accomplished “only a 
few little things.” That, indeed, is a 
criticism which might be made 
against women legislators as a class. 
Nor is the fact surprizing: We wom- 
en, thru the force of social and eco- 
nomic conditions, have devoted our 
energies for unnumbered generations 
chiefly to keeping round after the de- 
tails of living. We have been mem- 
bers of state legislatures, in small 
numbers, for less than twenty years. 
That is too short a time for chang- 
ing the whole trend of our nature. 
So, naturally, we women legislators 
have still “kept round after” the lit- 
tle things. 

Only the little things—the passing 
of pure food laws. 

Only the little things—the making 
of mothers joint guardians with 
fathers of the children they have 


‘borne. 


Only the little things—the up- 
building of juvenile courts. 

Only the little things—the passing 
of child labor laws which prevent 
any industry from being supported 
on the bent backs of little children 
as some industries are still being 
supported in Eastern states and in 
Southern ones. 

Only the little things—the minis- 
try of strength to weakness. Only 
the little things by means of which 
we strive to make our cities and our 
states better places for our children 
and other women’s children to live in. 

Only the little things. 

Denver, Colorado 











URING the last few years 
D =: have built up in their 

imaginations a sort of Frank- 
enstein and called it the Money 
Trust, and they picture to themselves 
a group of mysterious, Machiavellian 
creatures shielded behind this Jug- 
gernaut-like affair, who are vaguely 
and variously yclept Interlocking Di- 
rectors, Trust Magnates, High Fi- 
nanciers and what not. They are 
usually portrayed in the cartoons as 
portly, elderly men with side whisk- 
ers and smug faces, wearing high 
hats, frock coats and prominent dia- 
monds. 

Probably many people actually vis- 
ualize the prominent men in the 
financial group somewhat in this way 
and imagine them to be stern, cold, 
impersonal machines whose natures 
are too deep and inscrutable to be 
fathomed by ordinary people, and 
who look out upon the world with an 
eye only to its conquest. Even people 
who are personally acquainted with 
one of these financiers—his early 
friends, old school or college com- 
panions, or family connections— 
often feel that great success has 
robbed him of his humanness, his 
capacity for friendship, and has 
caused him to hold himself aloof. 

When they meet him they miss his 
impulsive cordiality, he seems to 
have an unaccustomed reserve which 
chills them. How much good he might 
do, they claim, if he would only give 
them the benefit of some of his in- 
side information, his extraordinary 
opportunities, and let them reap 
quick profits on money they would 
gladly intrust to him. 

A widow, for instance, with a 
little money to invest, will go to him 
for advice and he will suggest some 
bonds which yield but four and a 
half per cent! Why, any bank could 
tell her that much! Why could he not 
tell her of some stock that would 
jump up and double her money in a 
year or so or at least pay her a large 
rate of interest? Countless other peo- 
ple who have been to him for finan- 
cial advice tell of similar experiences. 
His advice is always ultra conserva- 
tive, with never a chance at golden 
harvests for them. He keeps, they 
conclude, all the good things to him- 
self and suggests the stupidest kind 
of securities to others. 

So they have no cordial feeling 
toward him and gradually this repu- 
tation for lack of sympathy extends 
in ever-widening circles. Money has 
changed him and he is so eager to 
associate with other magnates that 
he has lost interest in them. 


MONEY MAGNATES 


HAS THEIR PROSPERITY ROBBED THEM OF THEIR HUMANNESS? 
BY WILLIAM FREDERICK DIX 


Of course there is no one type of 
financier, either in appearance or 
temperament or attitude toward life. 
There are just as many divergences 
in the personalities of the captains of 
industry as there are among grocery- 
men or diplomats, yet, if there are 
one or two general characteristics 
which seem to be associated with 
these men of eminent success, what 
are they? And if some subtle change 
of personality has come to them, is 
there not some perfectly simple ex- 
planation for it? 

Let us see if we can not find the 
point of view of the man himself. If 
success has made him cold and un- 
responsive to the appeals of his 
friends, what is the reason? 

In the enthusiasm of his first suc- 
cesses, before he had tasted much of 
the bitterness of failures, when 
wealth seemed easy to gain, very 
probably in moments of expansive- 
ness he bestowed his “tips” upon his 
friends and, from time to time, in- 
fluenced them to embark with him in 
various enterprises. Some of them 
yielded large returns, some, natur- 
ally, were disappointing, and, un- 
doubtedly, a few failed utterly. All 
during his years of fierce, aggressive 
work, when he put all his energies 
into the building up of his fortune, 
he would, from time to time, attempt 
to help others along with him. Grad- 
ually, however, he began to make dis- 
coveries. Not being a prophet, his 
foresight was not infallible and 
sometimes people who invested on his 
advice lost money. He himself was 
winning in the aggregate, but not 
always. 

A man might make an investment 
thru him, lose money and not be able 
to make others. He therefore bore a 
life-long grudge. Perhaps a widow 
would, on his advice, take what he 
thought was a small “flier” in some- 
thing and lose what turned out to be 
her ‘all. And when he had made up 
the loss to her out of his own pocket, 
he found that even then he had not 
won her gratitude. She had gained 
nothing! She was only where she 
started and he would not again ad- 
vise her! That was her attitude to- 
ward him—disappointment. Where 
he had won largely for a friend, that 
friend usually forgot him in the 
matter. Where the returns were 
small there was dissatisfaction, and 
where actual losses were incurred 
there was bitterness. 

He himself put not only his money 
into an enterprise, he put his nervous 
energy, creative ability and concen- 
trated attention. He discovered that 







those who invested thru him put in 
only their money and left the other 
things for him to contribute. 

So one of the discoveries he made 
was that, in trying to aid his friends 
he was practically never winning 
their gratitude, seldom pleasing them 
and occasionally turning them into 
enemies. Another discovery was that 
the troubles of others, their appeals, 
their helplessness and their recrimi- 
nations caused more wear and tear 
on his nerves than his own business 
activities. If he gave conservative 
advice, to protect himself from pos- 
sible future blame, he caused disap- 
pointment; if the opposite, he either 
had to reimburse his friend if a loss 
were incurred, or be openly criti- 
cized. He also discovered that this 
was merely the operation of the laws 
of human nature; it was inevitable. 

For example; a widow with ten 
thousand dollars to invest and no 
other fortune, comes to him as an 
old friend of her husband. Surely he 
can easily invest this sum so that a 
large annual yield will_result and she 
will be comfortable for life. It will 
be so little for him to do and mean 
so much to her. He buys stock for 
her in a large realty concern which 
he feels has a brilliant future. He 
buys on what he considers a liberal 
margin. Within a few years the shift- 
ing values of real estate cause the 
stock to fall temporarily ; he is absent 
from the city at the time and the 
widow is sold out. Or he buys a fa- 
vorite industrial stock which turns 
out to be one of his few errors in 
judgment. She comes to him desti- 
tute and frantic, and, whether he 
makes up her loss to her or not—and 
really, why should he?—she leaves 
him after an emotional scene and he 
finds himself more upset as to nerves 
and more wearied than if there had 
been a small panic in the market. 

So, being naturally and by cultiva- 
tion a man of poise, avoiding every- 
thing that causes unnecessary strain 
in order that he may give his best 
energies and most vital attention to 
his business career, eating, smoking 
and drinking with greatest caution 
and painstakingly keeping himself 
“fit’—and the men of eminent suc- 
cess are almost universally in splen- 
did physical condition with normal 
nerves and equable disposition—he 
loses his enthusiasm in regard to 
carrying others on to success with 
him and finds that his is the path 
that few can safely tread, even if 
they have a guiding hand. He has 
learned its dangers, these others 
never can, and he has attempted the 
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impossible in trying to lead them 
into it. 

Another discovery he makes is that 
people are constantly trying to be- 
guile him into unintentionally given 
information, to surprize him into 
some expression of opinion on the 
market in general or some stocks in 
particular, and that frequently a 
casual remark by him has been taken 
too seriously or misquoted. So he 
finds that he must weigh his every 


utterance carefully and be constantly 
watchful so as not to mislead others. 
All this affects his manner. 

The natural result, so far as he is 
concerned, is that his advice to for- 
tune-seekers is, as a matter of self- 
protection, highly conservative, and, 
so far as they are concerned, highly 
disappointing. 

They themselves and not the al- 
chemy of the gold have caused the 
change in him about which they com- 


plain. Is not the psychology perfectly 
apparent? Has not the reserve sur- 
rounding the man of eminent finan- 
cial success been built up by them- 
selves from without, as well as by 
himself from within? And as you 
think this over and try to picture to 
yourself what you would do if you 
were in his place, do you not really 
think that, after all, it would be just 
about the same thing? 
New York City 








A VISION OF SPRING 
BY MRS. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


I caught a whiff of arbutus today 

While passing down the dusty city street, 
Impatient of its clamor. On my way 

There came to me a fragrance, strange and sweet, 
And all the noise and din and ceaseless whirr 

And noisome odors of the bustling crowd 
Were hushed; for in a moment came the stir 

Of breezes, nodding flowers, and drifting cloud. 
Like chime of bells rang out the thrush’s song— 

I heard the scarlet tanager’s shrill cry. 
Above me soared an eagle, swift and strong; 

I saw the forest break, and let the sky 
Look down upon its secret, fairy dells, 

Where, pouring over rocks and trunks down-thrown 
The trailing wind-flowers ring their elfin bells 

Faint sounds, to our dull sense as fragrance known. 


Today I heard a robin sing, and oh! 
The sunlit vision in those melodies! 
The murmuring, rustling river whispered low 
Its joyous hope to the bent, listening trees; 
The misty foliage of the willows old 
Showed flush of youth again at April’s kiss, 
Tho shivering still in dread of winter’s cold 
And doubtful of the coming summer’s bliss; 
The lady-birch, whom all the storms and blasts 
And shock of wintry tempest could not shake 
From out her quiet gentleness, at last 
Made trustful by the song, began to make 
Concessions to the spring; a filmy green 
Half hid, half showed her silvery boughs, and blent 
With mauve and pink and pallid golden sheen, 
The maple buds a note of scarlet lent. 


Today I saw a spray of apple-bloom 
Bright gleaming in a path of dusty gold 

Just where a sunbeam cleft the squalid gloom, 
Then straightway summer sunshine did unfold 

Pictures of spreading trees in orchards fair, 
And fences sagging under flower-crowned vine: 

Nests in the boughs and bird-song everywhere; 
Goldfinch and bobolink in rapture fine 

Poured forth their music in the perfumed air 
And little children laughed and played with glee, 

Kissed by the loitering breeze on forehead bare, 
Singing and shouting in sheer ecstasy. 


If man must build the city, brick and stone, 

And filled with strain and stress my life must be, 
Yet in the crowd I still may be alone 

And live again the spring in memory. 
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Photograph by Marceau 
A MAN WITH A BIG JOB 


Arthur Woods, appointed Police Commissioner of New York City by Mayor Mitchel, whose secretary he has been. Mr. Woods is 

a Harvard graduate and has been a master at the Groton School, a member of the New York Evening Sun staff, and a mine super- 

intendent. He knows police problems: he acted as secretary of the Citizens’ Committee on Police in 1906, went abroad to study 
the English police system in 1907, and served as Fourth Deputy Police Commissioner of New York under General Bingham 
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THE PROMISE OF WORLD FEDERATION 


BY WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


In The Independent last week Mr. 
Taft considered the various experi- 
ments with the federal organization 
of independent states which, from 
the Achaian League to the United 
States of America, have paved the 


way for the greater federation which © 


shall make war impossible. In this 
article Mr. Taft discusses the pres- 
ent day evidences of progress toward 
this world ideal.—THE EDITOR. 


“\HE federation in interna- 

! tional matters took definite 
form in the invitation is- 

sued by the Emperor of Russia’ to 
hold ‘the First Hague Conference. 
At that conference an agreement 
was entered into by the many na- 
tions that took part in it, em- 
bracing all the important nations 
of the world, providing a so-called 
permanent court of arbitration for 
the settlement of international dis- 
putes. In a strict sense it is neither 
permanent nor is it a court which is 
provided for. It does invite each one 
of the signatory powers to furnish a 
list of competent persons from whom 
parties seeking the aid and form of 
procedure provided may select arbi- 
trators. But it might better be called 


a permanent plan and form of pro- 
cedure for temporary arbitrations in 
the settlement of international dis- 
putes. 

THE HAGUE PRIZE COURT 


The Second Conference, however, 
made a great advance over this. 
It adopted a form for a _per- 
manent international prize court 
and provided for a definite organi- 
zation of that court. It provided 
that the judges appointed by the 
following contracting parties, Ger- 
many, the United States of America, 
Australia, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan and Russia, should 
always be summoned to sit, while 
judges appointed by the other con- 
tracting powers should sit in rota- 
tion as shown in the table annexed 
to the convention, and the same 
judge might be appointed by sev- 
eral of the powers. It provided for 
an appeal from the existing prize 
courts of any nation to this inter- 
national prize court and bound the 
powers to abide by the result of the 
appeal. Of course, services of a prize 
court are called into requisition only 
during war and naval warfare. The 
prize jurisdiction is part of the sys- 
tem of legal piracy that continues to 
be recognized as within civilized 
warfare, by which private property 
of the citizens of an enemy, carried 
in trading vessels under the flag of 
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tae enemy, tho harmless and un- 
armed, nevertheless may be captured 
as lawful prize and sold for the ben- 
efit of the officers and men of the 
capturing war vessel. By the present 
rules of naval warfare, the prize has 
to be taken into a port of the coun- 
try of the capturer, and there, in a 
proceeding before an admiralty 
court sitting as a prize court, the 
vessel and her cargo are adjudged 
lawful prize and sold and the pro- 
ceeds distributed. It was impossible 
under our Constitution for us to 
agree to an appeal from the decision 
of our prize courts, whether District 
or Supreme, to an_ international 
prize court, but instead of that we 
agreed to have the cause submitted 
to the international prize court, and 
if the decision of the Supreme Court 
or the local court was found to be 
wrong, to allow the international 
prize court to adjudge damages 
against the United States sufficient 
to compensate the person injured by 
the decision. Such a procedure has 
been foreshadowed in seyeral cases 
in which the judgments of the Su- 
preme Court in prize appeals have 
been held to be erroneous by an inter- 
national arbitration, and an award on 
the basis of the arbitration has been 
made and paid’ by’ Congress. The 
international prize court provisions, 
altho agreed upon in detail at the 
Hague Conference, have not been 
embodied in a convention between 
the powers because of a difficulty in 
settling what the law of prize is. In 
order to do this, a conference of the 
powers assembled in London and 
agreed to what was known as the 
Declaration of London, formulating 
a code of rules regulating the rights 
of neutrals and belligerents with 
respect to neutral commerce. I am 
sorry to say that England has not 
consented to that declaration, and 
her failure to do so has thus far 
made impossible the consummation 
of the very noteworthy plan for an 
international court of prize. 


THE SUGGESTED PERMANENT ARBITRAL 
COURT 


But the international court of 
prize is more important not for 
itself, but because of what has 
grown out of it, to wit, the recom- 
mendation of the Second Conference 
of The Hague that we shall have an 
arbitral court of justice permanent 
in its membership, with paid mem- 
bers, who shall take no part except 
as judges in any international dis- 
pute. This has failed of complete 
concurrence by all the powers inter- 


ested, because every power wished to 
have a judge on this court, and as 
there are forty-six signatory powers, 
such a court is impossible. Why they 
might not make the same arrange- 
ment that was made in the interna- 
tional prize court as to eight powers 
with permanent members, and others 
by other countries in rotation, is not’ 
quite clear. Probably a good many of 
the powers were not interested in 
naval warfare, and therefore not in 
the decisions of an international 
prize court, while they might be in 
the decisions of an _ international 
court of more general jurisdiction. 


COMPROMISE OR JUDICIAL AWARD? 


The recommendation of this Sec- 
ond Hague Conference of both 
courts, however, is most gratifying, 
and points to a long step forward in 
the mode of settling international 
disputes, closely approximating that 
in our domestic tribunals. Attention 
has been called by a number of per- 
sons who have followed closely inter- 
national arbitration, and who well 
understand municipal judicial sys- 
tems, notably Mr. Knox and Mr. 
Root, to the difference between 


‘international arbitration as it has 


been practised and the result of 
the .submission of causes to a 
domestic court. The tribunal of 
arbitration has usually been com- 
posed of representatives from each 
party and an umpire or umpires 
from other countries. The decision 
resulting has too often been not a 
¢lear judgment of the facts and the 
law on the merits, but it has been a 


compromise with the hope that each 


party may acquiesce in the sugges- 
tion of settlement. It is really a con- 
tinuation of diplomatic effort to 
reach a settlement satisfactory to 
both parties with as much gentle 
pressure as may be. The presence on 
the court of representatives of each 
party is calculated to bring about 
such a result. They usually fall into 
the attitude not of judges but of 
partizan claimants in the consulta- 
tions of the tribunal; and apparently 
it is not expected that they will ever 
consent or make themselves parties 
to a judgment adverse to the serious 
claims of the country whom they 
are supposed to represent. I do not 
think it is too much to say that this 
has generally been the continental 
view. With English and American 
jurists seated on the tribunal excep- 
tions have been known. They have 
generally approached questions pre- 
sented to them as members of a trib- 
unal in the same way in which they 
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would approach questions presented 
to them as judges in a municipal 
court. Thus in the issue between 
Great Britain and the United States 
as to the Alaskan boundary, Lord 
Chief Justice Alverston sat as one of 
the arbitrators and voted to decide 
the main question in favor of the 
United States. His attitude was very 
severely criticized, but he justified 
himself as an English judge, and 
said if he was to be selected as a 
judge he expected to act as a judge. 
So in the seals controversy, Mr. 
Justice Harlan, while concurring in 
the claim of the United States in 
one aspect, voted to reject the claim 
of territorial jurisdiction made on 
behalf of the United States and 
earlier set forth at great length by 
Mr. Blaine when Secretary of State. 


THE GROWTH OF THE JUDICIAL SPIRIT 


But it may be asked why this 
method of compromise in arbitra- 
tions is not the best way of settling 
international disputes. It must pre- 
vent the feeling of bitterness that 
more drastic judgments might create 
in the minds of the defeated nations 
and thus will promote peace and good 
will. I think not. A nation which has 
a good cause, or thinks it has, will 
hesitate to submit the cause to a 
tribunal that will in practise and by 
custom abate part of the claim, not on 
grounds of justice, but in order to 
satisfy the natural partizan feeling 
of the opposing party. It is a fearless, 
clear-headed, justice-loving court 
that will command the confidence of 
the nations and will induce the sub- 
mission of claims to it. A perman- 
nent international court sitting with 
a permanent membership, and hear- 
ing case after case, will acquire not 
only a facility of decision, but also 
will acquire the joint judicial spirit 
in approaching all kinds of ques- 
tions.. We cannot expect that in the 
beginning we shall have perfect re- 
sults. We must anticipate the pres- 
ence of prejudice in the court, but 
the longer that it exists and the 
more cases it has tq decide and the 
more its decisions form a consistent 
system of law, the more confident 
may we be that it will grow into a 
great court for the consideration of 
international questions having the 


/respect of the civilized world. 


The independence of the English 
and American judiciary has created 
—I think it may be said without 
invidious distinction—a higher 
standard of judicial impartiality be- 
cause of the historical growth of our 
courts into their present attitude 
than prevails in any other countries, 
and, therefore, even in a case -be- 
tween England’ and the Unitéd 
States, I: would quite as willingly 


submit the case to three English 
judges and two American judges 
sitting in a court of five as I would 
to a court consisting wholly of jurists 
from other countries. 

But it is very clear that if we can 
get thru any system for a permanent 
court which shal! sit to hear such 
cases as are presented before it, the 
number of cases which will be 
brought in, and the decisions arising 
therefrom will be of sufficient influ- 
ence to induce the submission of 
more and more cases to such an im- 
partial tribunal as it will prove to 
be. The formation of the court is a 
most important step, because with 
the cases that are submitted to it, it 
will become an object lesson. Time 
and time again the case will arise 
when a government by public opin- 
ion of the world will be forced into 
some other method than defiant re- 
fusal to meet an equitable claim, and 
then, when such a court exists, it 
will propose submission to it of the 
pending question in order to escape 
from a more embarrassing solution. 


UNIVERSAL FEDERATION 


With the formation for arbitra- 
tion of The Hague Court of Ar- 
bitral Justice as recommended by 
the Second Hague Conference, for 
the consideration of all questions 
arising between the nations of 
the world, I shall look forward 
with confident hope to the sign- 
ing within a few decades, or a half 
century (for what is such a period 
in the achievement of such a tri- 
umph of righteousness?) of a general 
treaty or convention by all the great 
powers in which they shall agree to 
submit all justiciable controversies 
to this tribunal. I hope that they will 
make the convention in the form of 
a federal agreement by which this 
court shall be recognized as a federal 
court, with the right on the part of 
any nation aggrieved against an- 
other nation to bring its complaint 
into the court, have the court deter- 
mine its jurisdiction of the com- 
plaint in accord with the definition 
of its jurisdiction in the convention, 
and then summon the offending 
nation and require an answer, and 
after hearing enter judgment, Why 
do I think so? Am I over-enthusi- 
astic? It may take time, I admit, but 
not sO many years as scoffers sup- 
pose. 

The usefulness of examining his- 
tory with reference to the federa- 
tive trend of government is to show 
that federation is a normal and natu- 
ral method of taking care of and set- 
tling, in an effective way, justiciable 
questions between sovereignties. The 
theoretical power and duty of ad- 
justment of differences between na- 


tions by the Holy Roman Empire in- 
duced great conceptions such as I 
have referred to at a time when war 
was a normal condition between na- 
tions and peace was the exception. It 
was such a conception that led to ‘the 
urgent recommendation of that 
great international lawgiver, Gro- 
tius. The slow growth of arbitration 
into a federal court in the history of 
the Swiss Republic is another in- 
stance of the natural development 
from independence into federation, 
then from negotiation and arbitra- 
tion into a federal court for settling 
differences between the federated 
sovereignties. The international 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
the United States is another most 
significant model and points the 
natural historical way of settling 
international disputes both in theory 
and in practise. The federative prin- 
ciple in the organization of the three 
great English federations, Canada, 
Australia and South Africa, the 
establishment of.a supreme court in 
each federation to decide between 
the members, and the real character 
of the Privy Council in England in 
‘settling the judicial questions be- 
tween members of the British Em- 
pire, all point more and more nearly 
to the goal we seek of a world fed- 
eration court. 


CONDITIONS THAT MAKE FOR PROGRESS 


But it is said: “If this federative 
trend of government has existed 
since Grecian times, and was recog- 
nized in the Middle Ages, in the 
days of Charlemagne and Henry the 
Fowler and Frederick Barbarossa, 
why has it failed in the long time 
which has elapsed since then to de- 
velop into the court you seek? Why 
may you expect now more rapid 
progress after centuries of delay?” 
One reason is the success of the use 
of federal courts in settling differ- 
ences really inter-sovereign, if I may 
coin a word, as seen in these modern 
federal governments, and a further 
reason is that the whole world is 
aroused to the advantage of peace, 
as it never has been before. Nations 
of the world are growing closer and 
closer to each other. Facility of 
transportation and facility of com- 
munication have developed a knowl- 
edge and an interest among the 
people of one country in the 
doings of the people of another 
that was never known before. 
We follow with close attention the 
Ulster controversy, the political 
tragedy in France, the trial involv- 
ing the military conduct of army 
officers in Alsace, the Jewish perse- 
cution in Russia, the parliamentary 
proceedings in China, the overthrow 
of a party in the responsible parlia- 
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mentary government of Japan. We 
may be sure that peoples of other 
countries, with equal facility, follow 
the important events in this country. 
Money is being poured into the cof- 
fers of our missionary societies for 
the purpose of promoting Christian 
civilization thruout the Orient and 
in Africa to give us advance agents 
and pioneers in those countries rep- 
resenting altruism and the promo- 
tion of true religion. The united 
spirit of search for truth and the 
promotion of world brotherhood 
shown in the universities the world 
over, and the gradual forming of a 
world public opinion, of higher 
moral standards, all create an atmos- 
phere in which we may be sure this 
federative trend in international 
matters will be fostered and encour- 
aged to extend to the creation of a 
federal world court whose judg- 
ments nations will ultimately regard 
as binding in the same sense as 
those which domestic courts ren- 
der. 

But, the query is made, “How will 
judgments of such a court be en- 
forced; what will be the sanction 
for their execution?” I am very little 
concerned about that. After we have 
gotten the cases into court and de- 
cided and the judgments embodied in 
a solemn declaration of a court thus 
established, few nations will care to 
face the condemnation of interna- 
tional public opinion and disobey the 
judgment. When a judgment of that 
court is defied, it will be time enough 
to devise methods to prevent the re- 
currence of such an international 
breach of faith. 

Undoubtedly when such a court is 
established, and a series of judg- 
ments have been delivered, these will 
constitute great and valuable addi- 
tions to international law. The new- 
ness of the controversies will invite 
application of recognized principles 
to new facts, and the variation that 
new applications will involve will 
widen the law, and the court will be 
an authoritative source for its 
growth and development. It will be 
judge-made law, and the growth of 
the international law will be as the 
common law has grown, adapting 
itself to new conditions and expand- 
ing on principles of morality and 
general equity. 

It is, therefore, federation to the 
extent of a permanent international 
court that offers the solution of the 
problem of how to escape war, how to 
induce nations to give up the burden 
of armaments, and how to broaden 
and make certain our system of 
international law. It will be natural 
that with a court thus established 
and with the closer union that it will 
necessarily bring between the vari- 


ous powers of the earth, that con- 
gresses of nations shall be called at 
convenient periods in which, by 
treaties, an international code may 
be adopted to meet the defects in 
accepted international law which the 
issues and judgments in the arbitral 


court may develop, and which the 
judicial discretion of such a tribunal 
may not be broad enough to supply. 
Such a court and such a code will 
greatly promote justice in the world 
and the peace of nations. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


THE GAME OF WAR 


ARS may cease, and arbi- 
tration rule, but the strat- 
egy of war as a problem of 


human ingenuity will never lose its 
charm. So Mr. Hiram Maxim’s new 
“Game of War” may have as long a 
life as chess, with its outworn sym- 
bols, regardless of The Hague. 

There is something of chess and 
something of checkers and a tertium 
quid that is quite new in the game. 
The checkered board has a hundred 
squares instead of sixty-four. The 
diagram shows the forty pieces and 
their positions. 

The game is won when a blue piece 
occupies the red citadel, or vice 
versa, without being subject to cap- 
ture at the next move. The moves 
combine those of chess and checkers. 
The king moves one square in any 
direction, as in chess. The general 
has the queen’s moves; the cannon 
the bishops’; the cavalry use the 
knights’ move, and the mortars are 
like the castles. The troops have 
more versatility than the pawns, 
however, and may move one square 
either straight forward as in chess 
or diagonally like a checkerman. On 
the first move they have also the 
pawn’s opening move of two squares 
forward. 


The flying machine has a startling- 
ly new move: it can be used but once 
in a game, and then goes to any va- 
cant square of its own color, where 
it remains till the game ends, neither 
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THE BOARD FOR THE GAME OF WAR 


The blue pieces, from left to right, are five van 

troops, five rear troops, mortar, cavalry, cannon, 

general, king (in the citadel), cannon, cavalry, 
mortar, and two flying machines 


capturing nor captured, but block- 
ing the square it holds. Pieces are 
captured much as in chess, except 
that the troops also take other troops 
by jumping as in checkers. 














THE AMERICAN CHESS CHAMPION AND MR. MAXIM PLAYING THE GAME OF WAR 


Frank J. Marshall, who is representing this country at the international chess tournament at 
St. Petersburg, lost twelve times to the inventor, but finally beat him at his own game 





















With the growth of advertising it be- 
came customary for a manufacturer to 
introduce certain brands of goods, to 
guarantee their value by affixing his 
trademark and to stipulate a uniform 
price at which all retailers should sell 
them. The United States Supreme Court 
held, in the case of Dr. Miles Medical 
Company v. John D. Park & Sons, 
April 3, 1911, that price maintenance is 
against public policy. This principle 
was reaffirmed by that court March 2, 
1914, in the Waltham watch case. Copy- 
righted books and patented articles 
were put on the same footing by United 
States Supreme Court decisions to the 
effect that price cutting is not an in- 
fringement of the copyright or patent. 
There has been considerable protest and 
the Stevens price maintenance bill (H. 
R. 13305) has recently been introduced 
into the House of Representatives. The 
United States Bureau of Corporations 
is now making a study of the question. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


I. The assertion that price maintenance 

is against public policy is unfounded. 

A. Price maintenance is not an un- 
reasonable restraint of trade. 

1. Trust agreements, uniting prac- 
tically all manufacturers of any 
product, control the market; but price 
agreements, between manufacturer 
and retailer, permit competition of 
similar articles made by others. 

2. Patent monopoly is not danger- 
ous, since other similar patents will 
compete and since the Sherman law 
can deal adequately with any case 
that may arise. 

B. Price cutting is a dangerous mo- 
nopoly weapon. 

1. Large chain and department 
stores, selling temporarily at a loss, 
can force small dealers out of busi- 
ness and then raise prices. 

C. Price maintenance lowers rather 
than raises the cost of living. 
1. Competition prevents 

sonable fixed prices. 

2. With fixed prices, the manu- 
facturer, being sure of a market, can 
make and market goods most eco- 
nomically. 

D. Fair competition is impossible 
without price maintenance. 

1. Price cutting is unfair to the 
manufacturer. It makes. regular 
prices seem exorbitant. It destroys 
his market. Regular stores will not 
handle his goods at a loss; cut rate 
stores will stop handling them when 
they finish featuring them. 

2. Price cutting robs jobber and 
retailer of legitimate profits allowed 
by manufacturers. 

3. Price cutting drives small dez]- 
ers out of business. They cannot 


unrea- 
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handle standard goods without fair 
profit and customers will not buy 
other brands. 

4. Price cutting is a disadvantage 
to the consumer. He profits only oc- 
casionally or temporarily by lower 
prices. This profit is more than off- 
set by his paying more for unadver- 
tised goods than they are worth. 

II. Price maintenance is upheld by law 
in the following states and countries: 


California, Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Belgium, Canada, Den- 


mark, Germany, France. 

III. Price maintenance could be made 
legal without serious change in our 
laws. Canada’s equivalent of our 
Sherman law includes a _ provision 
against price cutting. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE NEGATIVE 


I. Price maintenance is against public 
policy. 

A. It _restrains trade. 

1. Price restriction on all goods of 
one manufacturer is restraint of 
trade. 

2. Theoretically any manufacturer 
may compete. Practically one large 
concern, spending immense sums in 
advertising, can control the market. 

3. Manufacturer, jobber and re- 
tailer can combine to raise prices. 

4. Patent monopoly is a great dan- 
ger, especially because the Dick de- 
cision (224 U. S. 1) extends the mo- 
nopoly to unpatented articles also. 

B. Price maintenance raises the 
cost of living. 


1. It prevents large stores which — 


buy cheaply from selling correspond- 
ingly cheaply. 

2. It discourages jobber and re- 
tailer from seeking economical ways 
of marketing goods. 

3. It protects the inefficient dealer 
at the expense of the consumer. 

4. It increases advertising. 

“Advertising is a waste of money 
so far as the customer is concerned. 

. The statement of a prominent 
breakfast food manufacturer shows 
that over 30% of the cost to the con- 
sumer is manufacturer’s advertis- 
ing.” E. D. Jones, Michigan Academy 
of Science, Report, 1910, p. 139. 

C. Price maintenance prevents fair 
retail competition. 

1. The jobber or retailer, after buy- 
ing goods, should have a right to sell 
them at competitive prices. 

2. Dealers are at the mercy of man- 
ufacturers who can create a demand 
for specific brands by advertising 
and fix both wholesale and retail 
price. 

D. Price cutting benefits the manu- 
facturer. 





RESOLVED: That the manufac- 
turer of a 
should have the right to maintain 
its retail price. 


trademarked article 
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1. Resale price does not affect the 
price he receives for goods., 

2. Low retail prices increase de- 

- mand. 

3. Competition among dealers stim- 
uJates trade. 

4, Price maintenance discriminates 
against farmers and others whose 
products cannot be trademarked. 

E. Price cutting benefits the con- 
sumer. 

1. It allows cheap buying. 

2. It insures choice among many 
brands; price maintenance forces 
dealers to handle only brands on 
which manufacturers give largest 
discounts. 

3. Competition of similar articles 
raises quality. 

II. Price maintenance could be made 
legal only by dangerous tampering 
with our laws. 

“So far as the Sherman law itself 
is concerned, nothing would seem to 
be more unwise than now to attempt 
to amend an act that for twenty 
years has run the gamut of the 
courts. .. .” G. W. Wickersham, In- 
dependent, 77:89, January 19, 1914. 
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THE MODERN IRISH THEATER 


OHN SYNGE is, beyond a 
Jive the most arresting figure 

to walk the stage of the Anglo- 
Irish revival. One may admire Mr. 
Yeats’s willowy verse, his mysticism 
and enthusiasm, one may revel in 
Lady Gregory’s good-hearted humor, 
one may charitably accept the work 
of the lesser Abbey Theater lumi- 
naries. Synge remains, however, au- 
thor of that infinitely various and in- 
triguing Playboy; author of In the 
Shadow of the Glen and The Well of 
the Saints (both so sardonically hu- 
morous, both scented with fields and 
flowers) ; author of that great little 
Riders to the Sea—in some ways 
the most moving drama of them all. 
Take or leave the less happy farce 
called The Tinkers’ Wedding, and 
the unfinished (tho acted) Deirdre 
of the Sorrows: Synge’s latest biog- 
rapher certainly does not err in plac- 
ing his travel sketches, that contain 
the germ of several of the plays and 
their dialog, below Borrow alone— 
in their kind. Synge’s cup is small— 
but it overflows with a draft at once 


sweet and bitter, pungent and poetic,, 


triply-distilled of the wild herbs that 
give wholesomeness and tang. There 
is no need to make comparisons. Cer- 
tain admirers of this Irishman’s ca- 
denced prose have o’erleaped them- 
selves in dragging in names like 
Shakespeare and Moliére. A play- 
wright of the late nineteenth century 
need not challenge comparison with 
the gods of Olympus to win our ad- 
miration; and Synge would certainly 
have been the last to do that chal- 
lenging. 

When two earlier books on Synge 
were published in 1912, we exprest 
surprise at the comparative thinness 
of incident in the playwright’s life. 
Yet that life might well have been 
replete with adventure (we con- 
tinued) : 

For he traveled far and wide thru 
Europe after his graduation from 
Trinity College, Dublin; studied music 
in Germany and linguistic in Paris; 
fiddled his way across the map and lived 
in the families of peasants and petty 
bourgeois; then, acting upon a sugges- 
tion of the poet Yeats, returned to Ire- 
land and learned the wild west coast 
better than any of his books—better 
even than his favorites Villon and Ra- 
belais. 

One may still describe the life as 
“comparatively thin in incident’— 
yet what there is to know is now 
more easily learned. The facts have 
been gathered by a young scholar of 
fine endowments and unflagging tho- 
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roness—M. Maurice Bourgeois. This 
French admirer has read everything, 
gone everywhere, interviewed every- 
body—and presents his materials in 
wholly readable form. He calls his 
report on what he has found out 
John Millington Synge and the Irish 
Theater, and the book is not only an 
unrivaled narrative and commentary 
but also a bibliographic mine for all 
future students, critics, historians. 
It ig impossible to exaggerate the 
completeness of M. Bourgeois’ work 
—in which he maintains thruout a 
clear-headed sense of proportion. In 
especial, the chapters on Synge and 
the “French influence” are admirably 
just specimens of research in what 
our universities call “comparative 
literature.” 

The “legend” of Synge, so far as 
there is one, is now corrected. Thus 
in our own review of books by 
Messrs. Bickley and Howe, in the 
sentences quoted on this page, we 
speak of Synge’s studies of music 
and linguistic, of his fiddler’s prog- 
ress—that has been likened to Gold- 
smith’s thru the Low Counties. Read- 
ing M. Bourgeois one deduces that 
those “studies” were, on the whole, 
rather superficial; that his fiddling 
(for all one Aran Islander described 
him as “a great conjurer”’) was con- 
sistently amateur. M. Bourgeois does 
not sentimentalize. That fact in no 
way detracts from the size of his 
hero. It only emphasizes his pre- 
eminence as a master of nature and 
of words. But the full title of M. 
Bourgeois’ volume indicates that 
Synge is not to be regarded in isola- 
tion. He is only one, tho the greatest, 
of modern Irish playwrights. Of this 
we are reminded by another new vol- 
ume: Lady Gregory’s diverting per- 
sonalities styled Our Irish Theater. 

Some of Lady Gregory’s best pages 
deal with Synge, however: either as 
the silent friend, harassed and cour- 
ageous, or as author of the most 
stormy of the Abbey Theater’s pres- 
entations: The Playboy of the West- 
ern World. The famous riots which 
attended the opening of this piece in 
Dublin, which may or may not have 
affected Synge’s failing health, have 
here less space than the history of 
the play in our own land. Many of 
these details (tho there are too many 
of them) have real piquancy: as the 
account of Colonel Roosevelt’s chiv- 
alrous espousal of the cause. The ex- 
President went behind the scenes and 


“was introduced to all the players. “TI 


brought him a cup of tea,” adds Lady 
Gregory, “and it was hard to tear 


him away when the curtain went up.” 
Does any one doubt that? 

There is always something a little 
ominous about historiography. We 
hope that the focusing of attention 
upon Synge and his work does not 
mean that the Abbey Theater is rest- 
ing on its laurels. Synge’s method of 
composition involved the writing and 
rewriting of his pieces, each ’script 
being lettered “a,” “b,” “ec,” and so 
on, sometimes half-way thru the al- 
phabet. This worked well in his own 
case; if he gave the world a small 
sheaf of plays, their quality made up 
for that. But what of the later com- 
ers? We hope that they will strike 
out for self-expression along lines as 
divergent as those of Synge and 
Yeats—and that they will not regard 
these excellent authors as “classics” 
that must be imitated. These matters 
cannot be regulated, however, from 
across the sea. Meanwhile the con- 
tributions of Lady Gregory and the 
scholar of the Sorbonne are utterly 
unlike but very welcome additions to 
our dramatic storehouse. 


John Millington Synge and the Irish 
Theater, by Maurice Bourgeois. 
Illustrated. London: Constable & 
Co., Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 
Our Irish Theater: A 
Autobiography, by 


Chapter of 
Lady Gregory. 
Illustrated. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


Of the admirable series of vol- 
umes of the International Theological 
library edited by Professors Briggs 
and Salmond not one deserves higher 
praise than Prof. George F. Moore’s 
History of Religions. It is a compact, 
solid volume, and behind it is the 
authority of a scholar unsurpast in 
the country in the breadth and ac- 
curacy of his knowledge of Oriental 
languages and literature. So great 
has been the advance during the past 
dozen years in our knowledge of the 
sources in ancient history, whether 
political or religious, that the older 
books are antiquated, and the gen- 
eral reader requires a work like this 
of Professor Moore, based on the 
latest discoveries, to take the place 
of those that are out of date. 

The present volume covers China, 
Japan, Egypt, Babylonia and Assy- 
ria, Persia, Greece and Rome, and a 
second is to follow on the Jewish, 
Christian and Mohammedan relig- 
ions. Professor Moore is not easily 
carried away by new theories that 
overturn everything hitherto accept- 
ed, while he is hospitable to. those 
which have facts to support them. 
He finds little of value in Max Miil- 
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ler’s assimilation of Greek deities 
with those of the Vedas; and equally 
it is not easy to define the relation 
of Greek religion to that of the My- 
cenzan period. Miss Jane E. Harri- 
son’s “Themes” he calls “a mass of 
undigested theories”; and with Far- 
nell he denies that Greek civilization 
and religion were deeply indebted to 
Babylonia. He shows that Zoroastri- 
anism is not as purely monotheistic 
as often represented; and yet the de- 
scription of its beliefs startlingly 
suggests the debt to it of the Jew- 
ish religion, as to angels, the final 
judgment, the future life, etc.; but 
this is an old field covered by Dar- 
mestetter, West and others. 

When our author comes to Baby- 
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School of Religious Pedagogy 


trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 
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twelve signs of the zodiac, even tho 
the eleventh book on the Flood sug- 
gests Aquarius, the eleventh sign of 
the zodiac, for we have no evidence 
that the zodiac was laid out in twelve 
signs before the Persian period. This 
appears to be sound, but contradicts 
a multitude of scholars. Yet the au- 
thor says that “some zodiacal constel- 
lations appear on ‘boundary stones’ 
from Kassite times,” seven hundred 
years earlier. Those figures are bet- 
ter explained as of gods, with no ref- 
erence to constellations. We question 
the statement, p. 235, that the ax 
is an attribute of the Assyrian Adad; 
indeed it is but very rarely carried 
by him. Professor Moore recognizes 
the appearance of the names of 
Aryan gods, Mithra and Varuna, In- 
dra and Nasatya in Mitannian docu- 
ments of the thirteenth century, 
B. C.; why not then identify the god 
Assur with the Aryan Asura? On p. 
599 the author can find no explana- 
tion of the numerous figures of 
Mithra slaying the bull in the cen- 
tury or two before Constantine. Has 
it not come down from the familiar 
figures of the Achemenian period of 
a god like Mithra slaying a lion or 
bull or composite monster, which is 
itself a derivate of the older conquest 
of Bel over the dragon? We commend 
the volume to every student who will 
find in it the origin and history of 
religious rather than the description 
of gods and forms of worship. 
History of Religions, by George Fort 
Moore. I. China, Japan, Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, India, Persia, 


Greece, Rome. 12mo, pp. xiv, 637. 
ne York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





FAITH AND THE FAITH 

The Bohlen Lectures for this year 
were delivered by Dean Samuel Hart 
of the Berkeley Divinity School, whose 
subject was Faith and The Faith. They 
contain a careful study of the relation 
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For tlustrated literature: 


address 
Mary A. Sawyer, A. M., Litt. D., Deam 


BERLIN, GERMANY 


Mrs, Grace Mackenzie Wood's Residential Home with Chaperon- 
age for Girls and Young Women. Optional Courses in Music, 
1 








College Preparatory Board- 


MORRISTOWN SCHOOL ing School for Boys. Small 


classes. Supervised sports; self-government. Lower School for 
boys 10 to 14. Advisory Board—President Hibben, Princeton; 
Dean Hurlbut, Harvard; Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Secretary 
of Yale; Dean Keppel, Columbia; President Pritchett, Carnegie 
Foundation. Morristown, New Jersey 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Sixth year opens September 24, 1914 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 








THE NATIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


prepares for executive positions in Young Wom- 

en’s Christian Associations. Address Secretarial 

canes 600 Lexington avenue, New York 
a. 





SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS. 

A College for the Vocational and Professional 
Training of young women, located in America’s 
leading health resort. Six Departments: Domes- 
tic Science and Art, Music, Art, Physical Cul- 
ture, Commerce and Trades. Trains Organists, 
Pianists, Violinists, Vocalists in its Conservatory. 
Prepares Illustrators, Designers, Dietitians, Ae- 
countants, Secretaries and Costumers. Full courses 
for teachers of music, art, gymnastics, cooking, 
sewing, millinery, dressmaking. For information 
and catalog address. 











CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D.. President, 
Saratoga Springs, New York. | 


. History of Art. Travel Tours. Social Opportunities. 
References. For circular address 
C.N. WALKER, 98 Monterey Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


THE TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of Bofton 120 Bortfron fr. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 








SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Asquam Lake, N. H. 29th SEASON 


A camp where boys are busy all the 
Where they learn something worth while. 
which they return strong physically 
in character. Send for booklet. 
Epwin De Meritte, Principal De Meritte School, 
815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 
An ideal Summer Camp for Boys 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN on Lake Champlain. 2ist Year. 


Every convenience for safety and comfort. Waterproof tents 
with floors. All land and water sports. leaders carefully chesen 
college men. Bestoffood. Camp physic'an. No mosquitoes or 
malaria. Long-distance phone. Number limited. CLARK 
R#£AD, A. Wl., Berkeley Schoui, 72d 8t., 





time. 
From 
and strong 





New xork. 


Navajo Camp for Boys 
PENOBSCOT BAY IN MAINE. 


climbing, motorboat and sail cruises, 
fishing, athletic sports, fresh and salt 
Orrin J. Dickey, Belfast, Me. 





Mountain 
swimming, 
water. 








Any book mentioned or reviewed 
in our columns will be sent on 
receipt of publisher’s price. 
THE INDEPENDENT, New York 
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Business Practice 

A comprehensive, detailed descrip- 
tion and analysis of the methods 
used by the most successful business 
men in alllines and positions, 
ered by System up to 1914. 
with every function in business and 
tells clearly how & very latest sci- 


entific pr 


Y YW 


ath- 
eals 





charts, diagrams 





and Foreign, $18). 


2016 pag 
charges fully prepaid. $17 (Can- 


con- 


and Foreign $20). 





ing — 

Production—Employer and Em aren 
ness—Accounts and Records. 
a thorough, concise and comprehensive manner—numerous 


and emphasizing important , 4 
Price, all transportation charges fully prepaid, $19 (Canada 


> ° 

Man’s Library 
Aten-volume work covering 
the general field of modern 

‘iness, containing the best 
of all material i. — by 
System up to 1908. Promin- 
ent men have contributed the 
material—which is classified 
under the following subjects: 
—Credits and Collections— 





Corresp 
Buying — Selling — Advertis- 
i ——<— Cost of 
ersona ty in Busi- 
ach subject is dealt with in 


and illustrations amplifying the discussion 
points. Bound in half-Morocco. 





Business Cor- 
respondence 
Library 


A thorough and com- 
pote work on business 
etter writing to be 


referred 
writing or usi 
Shows how to 


trong, convineing letters 
usiness 


on any, kind of 


proposition; how to make 
up amailing list—how to circularizehow to 
wer—how to handle complaints 


test pulling 
how to collect 


%, 
TRRNAC Ky 
SLULING A new m 


Tem, the J 
zine of Business, 


(6) 


experiences © 





th 
schemes that will help you sell mor 


more. Itisa 





clean-cut, 
one that can be applied to any line. 
covers in 


on high 
yearly su’ 


‘our colors 
rade book 





The Knack | 


devised by Sys- | 
jaga- 
by which you are | 
given in six handy 
ooks, the actual 
x 


the world’s great- 
est salesmen and | 


ec 
your individual ability—train other men to sell 


arousing course in practical salesmanship— 


. Business 
Administration 
A well-written book on 


It analyzes and describes 
the elements of organi- 
zation—from the part- 
a to the corpora- 
tion. It shows the lines 
of authority and duty of 





the relative merits of different business 
systems—and shows how the different 
departments of a business are co-re- 
lated. Then shows how to fit them into 
the entire organization. 

Bound in green vellum—title die- 
stamped in gold, and contains 232 pages. 
Printed from large, clear type on high 
quality book —_. Price, transporta- 

es y prepaid, $3. 





THE SYSTEM “HOW-BOOKS” 


tion c 
A famous series of business books 
—built on the actual experiences 


of experts in the different lines of business. Each book is well written—and takes up thor- 
oughly and completely a definite business subject. 


and practical. 


Not general or theoretical—but concise 


There is a book for the retail merchant, packed with successful selling 


plans. One for the banker, containing complete plans and campaigns for increasing deposits 


and building business. 


Books for the life insurance, fire insurance and real estate salesman. 


22 books full, from cover to cover, with the proved and tested methods, schemes and plans of 
shrewd, successful men in every line of business. Bound in vellum, covers in four colors, 128 
pages each. Your choice—free of charge—with a year’s subscription to SysTEM, the Maga- 
zine of Business, or FAcTrory, the Magazine of Management’ Subscription price, transporta- 
tion prepaid, $2 per year (Canada $2.50; Foreign $3). 


1—How to Increase Your Sales 


2—How to Increase a Bank’s Deposits 
3—How to Systematize the Day’s Work 


4—How to Get More Out of Your 
Factory 
6—How to Increase the Sales of the 
tore 


6—How to Sell Real Estate at a Profit 


T— How to Sell More Life Insvrance 


Y IT 


1 A. W. SHAW COMPANY, 
Wabash Ave. & Madison St., Chicago 


i am interested in the books and 
magazines checked below. Please 
Isena full information and tell how 
they will help me to a bigger busi- | 
Uness oralarger salary. I am under 
no obligation to purchase. 
Check here 
| ia Library of Business Practice] 
(10 vols.) 


Business Man’s Library I 
(10 vols.) 





Br Cor d | 
Library @ vols.) 
Business Administration I 
The Knack of Selling (6 vois.) 
The Business Man’s 
Encyclopedia ) 
“*How-Books”’___ i 
(Give numbers of books) 
SystTem,the Magazine of Busi- 
ness, American Edition t 
(_] Sysrem,the Magazine of Busi- 
ness, English Edition 
fo 


Factory, the Magazine of I 
Management Ind. 4-205 


(2 vols. 
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pAceene — 
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8—How to Sell More Fire Insurance 
9—How to Write Letters that Win 
1l—How Scientific Management is 


Applied 

12—How to Sell Office Appliances and 
upplies 

13—How to Cut Your Coal Bil) 

14—How to Talk Business to 


ay to Write Advertisements that 
Se 


‘ow to Collect Money by Mail 
ow to Finance a Business 

ow to Run a Store at a Profit 
ow to Get Workmen 

ow to Manage Men 

ow to Systematize Your Factory 
ow to Advertise a Bank 




















SYSTEM, 
the Magazine 


of Business 


is a monthly publica- 
tion, contaluing the 
newest reports on 





business efficiency, 

selling, accounting, 

and other tc pics of in- 
terest to the business man. Each issue 
is full of successful schemes and plans 
and methods that are charted, dia- 
grammed and analyzed—so clearly and 
concisely, that they can be lifted bodily 
from the magazine and applied to your 
own work. System tells how men have 
done things—to help others _do better 
the things they have todo. Yearly sub- 
scription, $2.00—Canada, $2,50—Foreign 


The Business 
? 
Man’s 
. 

Encyclopedia 

A 2-volume handbook 

for the business desk. 

Seven divisions —deals 

briefly but comprehen- 

sively with important 

business matters— 

Business Law, Busi- 
ness Tables, Business Terms, Business 
Systems, B 1e8s Methods, Busi an- 
agement, Selling. The last edition re- 
edited, revised, brought down-to-date. 
Well bound in maroon-vellum,with covers 
in four colors, 384 pa; 000 topics, 
9,000 hints and helps and ideas. 
Price, with a yearly subscription to Sys- 
TEM, the Magazine of Business, charges 
fully prepaid, $2.28 (Canada, $2.78; Foreign 








Countries, $3.00. 
FACTORY, 


the Magazine of 
Management 


is a monthly mag- 

azine devoted to 

the interests of 

manufacturers in 

general. Contains 

articles on cutting 

costs, increasing 

efficiency and out- 

ut, improvin; 

. actory condi- 

tions and other subjects connected with 
t —— 


FACTORY 





manufacturing end of 
Every issue contains practical plans, 
ideas and suggestions that have been 
worked out and tested—ready to apply 
to your own daily problems. Yearly 
subscription, $2.00— Canada, 50 — 
Foreign Countries, $3.00. 


GGOALIGE ALO 
ULM 





Wy 
a 


Y, 4 
Mc dd 


creased produ 

lines of business are carefully analyzed 
and ¢ ed in every issue. A publication 
that is indispensable to the man interested 
in foreign business. Yearly subscription, 
United Kingdom $3; other countries $3.50. 
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of faith as used in the New Testament 
and the faith of Christianity as it ap- 
pears in the creeds and other formu- 
laries of the Church. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 80 cents. 


A GIRL’S RELIGION 
There are few who can present the 
realities concerning The Girl and Her 
Religion with such attractiveness and 
conviction as Miss Margaret Slattery. 
Her new volume abounds in incidents 
of personal experience in dealing with 
girls whose impulses, dangers and 
ideals she fully understands and inter- 
prets with the sure hand of a master. 
The Pilgrim Press. $1. 


WHAT THE CITIES ARE DOING 
Modern Cities, by H. M. Pollock and 
W. S. Morgan, is fairly typical of the 
outpouring of books on the better city 
movement. It is made up of large 
chunks of descriptive detail on some 
topics, thoughtful consideration of 
others, a little platitudinous generaliza- 
tion (but rather less than in some books 
of the sort), and a thin streak of the 
“soul feast” style of municipal esthetics. 
It is comprehensive and level-headed. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 


TOWN-MEETINGS IN THE CITY 
The idea that the citizens of a voting 
district should organize for the discus- 
sion of public affairs and for the pro- 
motion of the common welfare gener- 
ally, making full use of the schoolhouse 
as a community center, is elaboratd in 
Edward J. Ward’s The Social Center, 
in the National Municipal League Se- 
ries. The book wanders thru a vast deal 
of generalization, but includes interest- 
ing and helpful material. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
A SCHOLARLY NEW TESTAMENT TEXT 
Professor James Moffatt’s fresh 
translation of The New Testament from 
the Greek Text issued by Von Soden is 
a work that will for most readers throw 
much light on various passages that 
have been obscured by the very dignity 
and literary flavor of the Elizabethan 
style of the older versions. Great ad- 
vances in biblical scholarship and lin- 
guistic studies are here unobtrusively 
but clearly presented in their results 
upon the interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture. 
George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 


EURIPIDES THE LIBERATOR 
The brilliant and fascinating study 
of Euripides and His Age, by Profes- 
sor Gilbert Murray, makes this “fiercest 
of all rebels against tradition” stand 
out clearly as a great liberating spirit 
whose bold and strange thoughts were 
indeed presented in traditional artistic 
forms, but in essence appeal to the 
restless spirit of every age of change. 
The volume is a worthy addition to the 

Home University Library. 
Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents. 


FIRDAUSI, SAADI, AND HAFIZ 

Professor A. V. William Jackson 
and Abraham Yohannan have issued 
a careful catalog of a fine collec- 
tion of Persian manuscripts presented 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art by 
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Alexander S. Cochran. There are five 
beautifully illuminated and illustrated 
manuscripts of the Shah-namah by 
Firdausi; the complete works of Saadi; 
and the Divan, or complete works of 
the famous lyric poet Hafiz, besides 
several other writers less known to the 
western public. These volumes repre- 
sent the choicest calligraphy and illu- 
mination, and a number of the full- 
page illustrations are reproduced in the 
catalog. 

Columbia University Press. 


CAROLYN WELLS DISAPPOINTS 
In Anybody But Anne Carolyn Wells 
has added another to her Fleming Stone 
series. An encouraging beginning, a 
weak ending and a mediocre middle 
part make up the book. It has one of 
the qualifications of a good detective 
story; the identity of the criminal is 
concealed until the very end. But with 
this its merits end abruptly. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine that such a common- 
place bit of fiction came from the pen 
of the witty and original Carolyn Wells. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 
UPLIFT FOR TOWNS 
In The Making of a Town the presi- 
dent of the University of North Dakota 
attempts to present the need for town 
planning and the essentials of town 
growth. He does not convince one that a 
town’s needs differ much from those of 
a city, and skims over the whole social 
welfare field from sewage to communi- 
ty morality without a great deal of 
novelty. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. 








FIFTY YEARS AGO 
From The Independent, April 21, 1864 


HOME PATRIOTISM—ITS DUTIES 
BY HORACE GREELEY 


Our Government needs money, and 
must need it so long as this tremendous 
struggle shall continue. After raising 
all it can by taxation, it must borrow 
Two Millions per day till the main 
strongholds of Treason are extin- 
guished or carried. And this money 
must be lent it by the People—by the 
Many, not the Few. 

Patriots all and everywhere! Your 
country asks you to lend her the means 
of paying her armies bountifully, and 
enabling them to advance fully provid- 
ed against the very last reserves that 
can be conscripted and forced to fight 
against their country by the slavehold- 
ing traitors! Heed her call at once 
though your means be small; for drops 
compose the ocean. So shall you proudly 
say to your grandchildren, “Though 
unable to shoulder a musket to fight 
the conscripts of Treason, I did what I 
could, and what my country urgently 
needed.” And thus the bonds taken by 
you for money advanced to your Gov- 
ernment in her hour of trial shall be 
certificates and attestations of patriotic 
faith and works which your posterity 
will cherish along with the well-used 
muskets and powder-horns of our 
rrandfathers’ older but not nobler Rev- 
lutionary struggle for Independence 
and the Rights of Man! 








INFORMATION! 








The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 
is under the supervision of the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 








Fn¢landtHolland 


Travel by the 


FLUSHING MAIL ROUTE 


Day Service via a saan a tm 4 
Night Service via Folkestone-Flushing. 
Shortest Channel Crossing. 
Steamers. 

Fast Through Service between London and 
Principal Points in Northern and Middle Europe. 

Fast Boat-trains between Flushing and The 
Hague, Amsterdam, Cologne, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna, Bale, Triest, etc. 

For time tables, rates and further par- 
ticulars apply to the American Agency of 
the Flushing Line and Netherland State 
Railways, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Largest 




















Summer Round Trips, $66 and 
$190, including berin and meals. 
No tours like these anywhere in 
the world. For iull information 
write, J. H. BUNCH, G. P. A., 
Alaska Sieamship Co., 914 Low- 





man Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 














Travel Abroad isi, Sz 
Select of ten sail July 9. Send for booklet 
of Ideal Tour. 

L. HAGEMAN 
214 PARKER HILL AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 


SPRING IS HERE 


with the birds and buds with the thousand 
and one things of the great pine woods. 
Coming day by day, at the very door of the 


PINE TREE INN 


THE INN IN THE PINES 
ALBERT A. LEROY LAKEHURST, N. J. 


Shoreham Hotel 
Washington 


European Plan. Fireproof. 
Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis. 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cul- 
sine and service the best. 
R. 8S. DOWNS, Manager. 











THE ROSS HEALTH RESORT—In the pines of 
Long Island. Conveniences of a modern hotel. 
14th year. Valuable for those needing rest in the 
quiet of the country; no objectionable cases. Two 
resident pbysicians. 


Address DR. W. H. ROSS, Brentwond, L. I. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. ‘Phone 166, Easton, Pa 








SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 
from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 
tion. Large addition and garage. Booklets. 








EUROPE via THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Five tours via Azores, Madeira, Gibraltar, Spain and Algiers 
sail in June and July. 16th year. Best Routes. Best Rates. 
Johnson Tours, 210 k. Preston St., Baltimore Md. 





EUROPE ony §!84,£2% yy ORIENT 


booklet, free. Write today. Mediterranean route 
June 18, July 1 and 4, ontreal to Naples, June 


23. University Leadership. per of 15. 
UNIVERSAL TOURS—A.  8&t. omas, Ontario. 








EUROPE Best Way to Travel 
at Moderate Cost 
Send for Information. J, P. Graham 


a LJ 
Ideal Tours, Box 1055-A Pittsburgh 








C mg A 


- hy ot Sor 
every tine eee we CHAUTAUQUA TOURS. nn soma 








TOUR FOR GIRLS 
Through the wonderlands of Europe; eight Coun- 
tries! Tyrol; Dolomites; Opera in Munich; Motor- 
ing England and Scotland. Enchanting Motor Tour 
in the “CHATEAUX COUNTRY.” 
MISS WELDON, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 


An _ especially fine tour, sailing April 25. 
Other tours, various dates and routes. 
Norway, Sweden and Russia. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
Summer tour via Siberia. 
Westward and Eastward in Fall. 


ENT TRAVEL, MOTOR TOURS 
Whatever your travel desires, write us, 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


201 Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 
Hotel Oakland, Oakland, Cal. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PLANS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














REAL ESTATE 





A Beautiful Home 


in Ulster County, nearly 3 hours from New 
York. New Colonial house, 54 by 27, 11' rooms, 
all improvements, hardwood floors and finish, 
brick fireplace, beamed ceiling, porches, garage, 
chicken house, fruit, shade, fine mountain views; 
in village limits, 10 to 12 minutes’ walk from 
Normal School, Bank, Post Office, etc. Nearly 
eight acres of land. Price $9500. 


J. MACLAURY, New Paltz, N. Y. 





FOR RENT—Eight room thoroly mod- 
ern apartment furnished for the 4 sum- 
mer months. Cool and Comfortable—In 
view of New York Harbor. Three min- 
utes walk from Subway and Elevated 
R. R. Fine opportunity for the right sort 
of people who want to spend the summer 
in New York. Rent $55 per month. Ad- 
dress M. L. S., care The Independent. 
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NDESTRUCT i 


BAGGAGE 


Compare the Indestructo with any other 
trunk made. See it side by side with other 
trunks in the store. 
You will find that not one of them has the dis- 
tinctive features of the Indestructo — thatnot 
one of them gives you the same solid assur- 
ance of real worth and service—not one of 
them is so well able to care for itself in the 
crash and crush of hard baggage handling. 
One proving bit of evidence as to the stand- 
ing of Indestructo Trunks in the business 
world is the way leading merchants — the 
best and wisest merchants have accepted the 
Indestructo. 
Remember that no other trunk can give you 
the service, satisfaction, the beauty and last- 
ing value, and the special Five Years In 
surance and Registry features that are all 
yours with the Indestructo Trunk. It is 
worth your while to buy right and be satis- 
fied. Say to yourself “The next trunk I buy 
will be an Indestructo”—then make good on 
that promise. 

Our booklet explains that fully—ask for it. 

National Veneer Products Company 

304 Beiger Street Mishawaka, Indiana 


Old English 
Lauthorn 
A Reproduction— 














authentic and a 
in every partic 
—from the pase 
designto the rough- 
ly soldered brass 
frame and genuine 
old time HORN 
sides, Has every 
appearance of a 
really genuine an- 
tique. 

In three other de- 
signs, $5, $5.50, 
and $12.50. 


EWIS& CONGER 


45th Street and 6th Avenue, New York 
“O.K.” fame. Brass, 3 


sizes, in brass =i 


tee 50 & 100. You Stationer,10 
mee & 20¢. Send 10¢ f ple 








The Phaieany ome 
Paper Fastener of 





msx(). K™ THE 0.K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y.,U.S.A. 











WARREN H. COLSON 
184 Boylston St., Boston 


is a liberal buyer of old let- 
ters bearing stamps, stamp col- 
lections, and autographs. The 
advanced collector is offered 
selection from one of the 
largest and without exception 
the choicest stock of stamps 
in America. Mr. Colson is 
prepared to travel and meet 
clients in person anywhere. 








**! Have Never Been Sick’’ 
"THERE ARE 15,000,000 
sick childrenin America. 
Are Your Children Well? 
TARVING AMERICA 
By A. W. McCann Tells Why. 


Send 10c postage for this book, read first chapter, 
and then send $1.50 for book or return it. 
F.M. BARTON, 21 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 





























RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES 


Before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, last week, the presentation of 
evidence concerning the Eastern rail- 
road companies’ application for per- 
mission to increase freight rates by five 
per cent was completed. Arguments will 
be made on the 27th. There are indica- 
tions that the commission has been im- 
prest by the demand for a prompt de- 
cision and by the retrenchment meas- 
ures of the roads. Reports received and 
published by the commission show, we 
think, that retrenchment has been re- 
quired by the returns of earnings, gross 
and net. These reports are a sufficient 
answer to the assertion made by cer- 
tain opponents of the proposed increase 
that trains have been discontinued and 
employees dismissed to affect the atti- 
tude of the commission toward the 
pending question. 

The final decision will be hastened by 
the plans of procedure which the com- 
mission recently adopted. It has given 
notice that all questions relating to so- 
called free services will be laid aside 
to await a decision as to the main 
question, which is: “Do the present 
rates yield adequate revenues?” If the 
commission shall be convinced by the 
testimony and arguments that they do 
not, it will say so, and will then proceed 
to determine how the needed additional 
revenue shall be obtained. It may decide 
that it should be procured by such an 
increase of freight rates as the rail- 
roads seek, or it may take up the evi- 
dence as to tap line allowances ($15,- 
000,000 a year) and the free services 
and say that it should be procured by 
discontinuing these~ allowances and 
services. Some assert that in this way 
the companies could gain as much 
($50,000,000) as the five per cent in- 
crease would yield. The main question, 
however, is to be answered first. It is 
now expected that a final settlement 
will be reached by the middle of May. 


THE LAW IGNORED 


Criticism, in Congress and elsewhere, 
of the marking out of reserve bank dis- 
tricts and the selection of regional bank 
cities includes the assertion that the 
organization committee’s action was due 
to political considerations. We see no 
evidence that politics, in the ordinary 
meaning of the word, shaped the course 
taken by the committee. But there is 
evidence—circumstantial, it may be 
called—that purely personal considera- 
tions, relating to the homes and affilia- 
tions of members of the committee, had 
great and controlling weight. 

In a part of its work the committee 
disobeyed the law. It is pointed out in 
the formal protest of the national 
banks of northern New Jersey that 
they had relied upon “the express prom- 
ise” of the statute that the districts 
“should be apportioned with due regard 
to the convenience and the customary 


course of business.” This promise was 
ignored when the committee assigned 
these banks, situated in the suburbs of 
New York, to Philadelphia, and the 
banks of Greenwich, Stamford, Nor- 
walk, Bridgeport and New Haven (also 
suburbs of New York, in a financial 
sense), with those of the remainder of 
western Connecticut, to Boston. Nothing 
is said about these assignments—which 
must cause much inconvenience and, 
possibly, some loss—in the long ex- 
planatory and defensive statement 
which the committee has published. 


SWINDLERS PUNISHED 


By the conviction of seven men the 
career of the Sterling Debenture Cor- 
poration has been ended. Their swind- 
ling operations closely resembled those 
of another group of rascals, whose lit- 
erary agent, Julian Hawthorne, recent- 
ly completed a term in the penitentiary. 
These men also had an expert writer 
of circulars, letters and prospectuses, 
Elwyn A. Barron, formerly a dramatic 
critic in Chicago, who now goes to 
prison for three years. Two of his asso- 
ciates get as many years. But for three 
officers the term is six years, and “Pro- 
fessor” Mudge’s term is four. He was 
the inventor of a wonderful process for 
converting American straw flax into 
pure white linen fiber in one day. The 
rascals distributed millions of letters 
and drew from the pockets of their 
dupes about $2,000,000, the greater part 
of which was paid for worthless stock 
in the Oxford Linen Mills. One of the 
convicted men, George H. Middlebrook, 
is said to be a millionaire. 

They had offices in New York, and 
doubtless some of those whom they 
robbed believe that they were associated 
with “Wall Street.” For a long time 
they were not disturbed, and when the 
end came it was the Federal Govern- 
ment that prosecuted them for making 
a fraudulent use of the mails. It should 
have been possible to bring them to jus- 
tice a year or two ago, by the action 
of local or state authorities. 


A GOOD CROP REPORT 


This year’s first Government crop 
report, relating to winter. wheat and 
rye, was published last week, and its 
indications were of an extraordinary 
character. Owing to abundant moisture, 
on account of the heavy snows in the 
latter part of the winter, and to favor- 
able weather thereafter, the condition 
of the growing plants on April 1 was 
95.6, which exceeds by 11.5 the average 
for the last ten years. The sown area 
last fall was greater by 4,800,000 acres, 
or nearly fifteen per cent, than the 
area at the immediately preceding har- 
vest, and in very little of it have the 
plants been killed. The greatest of win- 
ter wheat crops is promised. Last 
year’s, which broke the record, was 
523,561,000 bushels. It is now estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture that 
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the sown area and the present condi- 
tion point to a crop of 609,000,000 
bushels, or to one of 551,000,000, if the 
ten years’ average of area abandoned 
be deducted. But, as has been said, the 
original sown area is almost intact. 

The high condition reported has been 
reached before only twice in thirty 
years. The condition of rye is also high, 
91.3, against a ten years’ average of 
89.2. This year’s crop may, therefore, 
exceed last year’s (41,884,000 bushels), 
which had not been equaled in any pre- 
vious year. 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY 


When the American packers who 
have large slaughtering and refrigerat- 
ing plants in Argentina began to ship 
beef to New York, complaint was made 
to the Department of Justice that they 
had violated the anti-trust law by mo- 
nopolizing all the refrigerator space on 
the steamships that ply between New 
York and Buenos Ayres. There was an 
investigation; and the department now 
says that there has been no violation 
of the statute. The contracts for space, 
it adds, are not of an unusual charac- 
ter, but show merely ordinary business 
foresight and caution. Our imports of 
beef from Argentina have recently been 
about 9,000,000 pounds a month, and 
nearly all of the shipments have been 
made by the Armour, Swift and Morris 
interests. This beef has not perceptibly 
affected prices here. As the same in- 
terests dominate the market for domes- 
tic beef, it cannot be expected that they 
will permit their imported beef to re- 
duce the prices of their domestic supply. 

The trade in eggs from China is 
growing. On the 7th inst. 1000 tons 
(6,792,360) of these eggs were re- 
ceived at Vancouver, and nearly all of 
them were consigned to points in the 
United States. 

Our domestic supply of meat, which 
has recently been declining, could be 
largely increased by the eradication of 
diseases that have reduced it. Hog 
cholera caused a loss of $75,000,000 last 
year, $60,000,000 of it in the Northwest. 
Losses almost as great have been due 
to bovine tuberculosis and Texas fever. 
It is asserted by the New York Milk 
Committee, which is connected with the 
Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, that 500,000 of the 1,500,000 
dairy cows in New York are tuber- 
culous, and that the small annual ap- 
propriation for eradicating the disease 
has been dishonestly used. We read in 
a Philadelphia paper that the Bureau 
of Health in that city says fifty per 
cent of the cows slaughtered in Phila- 
delphia abattoirs are tuberculous. Mr. 
Rockefeller’s recent gift of $1,000,000 


to his Institute for Medical Research, | 
to be expended in a study of animal | 


diseases, may save many human lives 
and enlarge the domestic supply of good 
meat. 








The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 
_ American Light and Traction Company, pre- 
ferred, quarterly, 1% per cent; common, quar- 
terly, 2% per cent; also 2% shares of common 
stock on every 100 shares of common stock 
outstanding, all payable May 1. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing | 


Company, common, quarterly, 1 per cent, pay- 
able April 30. 
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oh + incomparable sweets are the most univer- 
sally popular of all dessert confections. Whether 
served at dinner, afternoon tea or any social gather- 
ing, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and 
appropriate. In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five- 


ADORA 


Another dessert ee Wafers of pleasing size and 
confectionery filling. Another 
help to the hostess, In ten-cent tins. 
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NABISCO 
| Sugar Wafers 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


_ COMPANY 
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MORTGAGES 














are safeguarded by our 20 years’ successful experience 
in placing funds for abit ar also byimproved farms, 
and our $500,000.00 paid in capital. ur new illus- 
trated booklet and state map describing Montana are 
free for the asking. Write to-day. 





THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
P. 0. Box D, Helena, Montana 














The Secret 


of the “‘tidy’’ appear- 

ance of hundreds of 

men to-day lies in a 
ir 0} 


at home. Only bar- 
bers used to have clip- 
pers, but now they're 
becoming as com- 
mon in homes as a 
comb ora curler—and 
as necessary. Clip 
your beard and your 
boy's hair. Wife, trim 
the back of your neck when it becomes “‘woolly.“’ Try hard- 
ware stores for Coates “‘Easy Running.”’ Ifthey haven't 
them, sendto us. Send mame on postal for prices, etc. 


COATES CLIPPER CO. - Worcester, Mass. 




















For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which wecan recommend after the 
most th ghp 1 igati Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 
PERKINS &® CO.Lewrence ¥ 















| FARM MORTGAGES 


Yielding 6% net. First mortgages secured by improved 
a diversified farms in the Willamette, Wallowa, and Grand 
Ronde Valleysin Oregon. These valleys are the most fer- 
tile and prosperous diversified farming districts inthe North- @ 
west. 


Write for current mortgage list and pamphiet. 
q THE DEVEREAUX MORTGAGE Co. 
4 603 Concord Bidg. PORTLAND, ORE. 
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AMERICAN LIGHT & 
40 Wall 


TRACTION COMPANY. 
Street, New York City. 
April 7, 1914. 

The Board of Directors this day declared from 
the net earnings of the Company the regular 
quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. (1%%) on the PREFERRED stock of 
this Company, payable May. 1, 1914, to stock- 
holders of record of PREFERRED stock at the 
close of business April 15, 1914. 


The Board also declared from the undivided 
profits of the Company a quarterly dividend of 
TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (2%%) on 
the COMMON stock of this Company, payable 
May 1, 1914, to stockholders of record of COM- 
MON stock at the close of business, April 15, 


1914. . 

The Board also declared from the undivided 
profits of the Company a dividend of TWO AND 
ONE-HALF (2%) SHARES OF COMMON STOCK 
on every one hundred (100) shares of COMMON 
stock outstanding, payable May 1, 1914, to stock- 
holders of record of COMMON STOCK at the close 
of business April 15, 1914. 

The transfer books for both PREFERRED and 


COMMON stock will close April 15, 1914, at 3 
o’clock p. m., and will reonen May 1, 1914, at 
10 o'clock a. m. C. N. JELLIFPE,. Secretary. 





American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 

A Dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
aid on Wednesday, April 15, 1914, to stock- 
olders 0; record at the close of business on Fri- 
day, March 20, 1914. 

On account of the Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders, the Stock Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed at the close of business 
on March 20th, and reopened at 10.00 A. M., on 
April 1, 1914, G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
A dividend of one per cent. on the COMMON 





stock of this Company for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1914, will be paid April 30, 1914, to 
stockholders of record as of March 31, 1914. 

T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 


New York, March 25, 1914. 


GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
purchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E. Ide, President 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 




















Ambitious, productive and trust- 
worthy Life Agents may be bene- 
fited by corresponding with the 


BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern pro- 
visions. Attractive literature. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W.S. WELD, Sup. of Agencies 














AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savin or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
aman a would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
be Annuity Department, METRO- 

LIFE CE COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 











ARRIED by a multitude of 

conflicting laws, burdened 

with taxes which the Ameri- 
can Bar Association (speaking of 
life insurance taxation) has de- 
nounced as “loot,” insurance gen- 
erally waited with keen expectation 
the action of the Federal Supreme 
Court in the case of Insurance Com- 
pany v. Deer Lodge County, Mon- 
tana. Prior to the presentation of the 
issues involved in this case, the whole 
question had never been fairly and 
fully presented to that august court. 
It was hoped that a consideration of 
insurance as it is practised now 
would lead the court to correct the 
economic error into which its prede- 
cessors fell forty-five years ago, in 
declaring that insurance is not com- 
merce. 

in Paul v. Virginia (1868) the 
court said that insurance was not 
commerce nor an instrumentality of 
ecommerce. This doctrine it repeated- 
ly reaffirmed; but until the Deer 
Lodge case was argued the issue was 
never presented unconfused by col- 
lateral questions. Moreover, the busi- 
ness had in the intervening period 
(1868-1913) assumed an importance 
both in commerce and sociology not 
dreamed of when Mr. Justice Field 
first delivered the court’s dictum on 
insurance. But the court, after citing 
its predecessors’ decisions, elected to 
stand on the doctrine of stare de- 
cisis—which some one has well de- 
fined as the doctrine of crystallized 
error. In other words, it reaffirmed 
the doctrine of Paul v. Virginia and 
again said that insurance is not 
commerce. 

Mr. Justice McKenna, speaking for 
a majority of the court, among other 
things, said: 

To reverse the cases, therefore, would 
require us to promulgate a new rule of 
constitutional inhibition upon the 
states and would compel a change of 


their policy and a readjustment of 
their laws. 


And again: 

We have already pointed out that if 
insurance is commerce and becomes in- 
terstate commerce whenever it is be- 
tween citizens of the different states, 
then all control over it is taken from 
the states and the legislative regula- 
tions which this court has heretofore 
sustained must be declared invalid. 

It is not strange that Mr. Justice 
Hughes and Mr. Justice Van De- 
vanter dissented to a reaffirmation 
of the earlier decisions for such rea- 
sons. The court was not asked to de- 
cide whether the states would cheer- 
fully surrender the “honest graft” 
which they now increasingly take 











FEDERAL SUPERVISION OF INSURANCE 


BY DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


from insurance; and while the 
learned Justice argues further that 
insurance is not commerce, it is ob- 
vious that the considerations which 
controlled a majority of the court 
were exactly those which our quota- 
tions disclose. 

It is natural, therefore, that insur- 
ance should now approach the an- 
cient problem with renewed hope. It 
is in great distress; it knows that 
what it seeks is just, that the Su- 
preme Court is divided and that Mr. 
Justice Hughes is a dissenter. 

Insurance is preparing to attack 
the problem afresh and comprehen- 
sively. It is considering a fight for 
a constitutional amendment which 
will put the supervision of all insur- 
ance done outside the state of a com- 
pany’s domicile under the exclusive 
supervision of Congress. There 
seems to be no shorter process which 
will at the same time be conclusive. 

The first step naturally is to find 
out what insurance opinion is, what 
it is willing to fight for. 

A constitutional amendment is by 
no means an impossibility, pro- 
digious as such a task promises to 
be; but to have a chance we must 
be sure of insurance opinion. To 
ascertain insurance opinion on this 
question, I lately sent a letter to 
the heads of all the companies in the 
United States. The replies received 
show an overwhelming opinion in fa- 
vor of federal supervision and ex- 
press a willingness to fight for it. 
For the benefit of some of my corre- 
spondents, I have, in the above 
quotations, purposely emphasized 
the opinion of the court as to 
the effect on state supervision of a 
constitutional amendment. Mr. Jus- 
tice McKenna and a majority of the 
court clearly believe that when in- 
surance between the states is made 
commerce, all control over it will be 
taken from the states. That is the 
crux of the whole matter; that is 
exactly what insurance seeks. 

But to give added force to that 
conclusion, I hope to send to all my 
correspondents at no distant date the 
opinion of an eminent constitutional 
lawyer. If this eminent authority 
agrees with the obiter dicta of the 
court in the Deer Lodge case, as he 
doubtless will, the field will be cleared 
for action and insurance can then 
decide whether it will fight now or 
later for a reform, the adoption of 
which the needs of business and so- 
ciety will compel in any event at no 
distant date. 

New York Citu 
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EMPLOYEES AND—NOT VS.— 
EMPLOYERS 


Today as never before, practical men 
the world over are considering the prob- 
lem of the relation between employer 
and employee in its effect on working 
conditions, output, and industrial har- 
mony. Much has been done along this 
line, and much remains to be done. The 
first practical step in this direction is 
an honest investigation of all the facts. 

A few earnest business men, who 
were connected with the Society for 
Ethical Culture of New York City, 
formed the Business Men’s Group, two 
years ago, for the study of problems in 
modern industry. The outgrowth of 
their study is the Exhibit of Better In- 
dustrial Relations, held at the Ethical 
Culture Meeting House, 2 West Sixty- 
fourth street, from April 18 to 25, 1914. 

The growth of democracy in business 
has yet to measure up to the standard 
of our present political democracy. The 
modern employer may be, if he chooses, 
more arbitrary than any of the unen- 
lightened rulers of the past or present. 
Today the chief executive of a state 
has almost no power over his individual 
subjects; not so the ruler of a factory. 
The responsibility for the lives and 
well-being of hundreds of employees is 
overwhelmingly his. 

The employee has been emphasizing 
this point for some time past. The em- 
ployer nowadays is working along the 
same line, with a point of view as self- 
ish, if you will, but more constructive; 
and the result is codperation. 

Take for example an American paint 
manufactory, which is ruled entirely by 
a factory committee and an office com- 
mittee, in joint control. Take the ex- 
ample of another plant which offers its 
employees stock below par, and then 
pays them interest on the stock and 
also on their wages, making it possible 
for the workmen to pay for the stock 
acquired within a very few years. Or 
take a German factory, with an em- 
ployees’ parliament that for twenty- 
eight years has been deciding adminis- 
trative questions. 

Examples are too numerous to men- 
tion of establishments in which indus- 
trial education has improved the con- 
dition of the worker and the work, and 
of contributions to industrial better- 
ment like good sanitation, safety de- 
vices, hospitals and rest rooms. All these 
things, however, are not ends in them- 
selves, but pave the way for a closer 
sympathy between employer and em- 
ployee without which true business co- 
operation is impossible. 

Charts, photographs, documents and 
other exhibits at the Better Industrial 
Relations exposition tell the story of 
these and many other similar steps to- 
ward industrial harmony. An exhaus- 
tive study of these examples of the 
new spirit in industry is well worth 
while. Employees may thereby gain en- 
couragement and a vision of better 
things. Employers will acquire helpful 
suggestions which they may relate to 
the individual conditions in their own 
establishments, thus advancing not only 
their own interests but also the whole 
new spirit in business relations. 





Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 
pany has insured property 





SD GO WEE Obs osccaceess $27, 219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 
CD. GUNES. GE. ccccceseccece 282,298,429.80 


Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 


an Be aa 
Issued certificates of profits e 
Lo aero 89,740,400.00 S f t F 4 t 
—— nen have been re- a e 1rS 


OD wcccccccccccccctccs 82,497,340.00 


ARRAN 


Leaving, ou outstanding at pres- eaiinsinais You can not be prop- 
Interest .peid “on “certificates initia a erly insured unless 

SMIOURUS Be cccccccccccsoce . ,640. 
On December 31, 1913, the as- syou are safely insured 

sets = athe company 2950 i @ 

amoun De cccsecccvcces 3,259,024.16 THE 

The profits of the company revert to the IVERPOOL 4 . 
por eg and ne a upon ba _ e Y 
miums terminate uring the year, thereby ‘ J 
reducing the cost of insurance. a0 | ONDON = 

be Tame Seseeean, _ coctineaten are issued a 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
> be redeemed, in accordance with the char- = GLOBE _ 
er. 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. Insurance Co. .+ 

Ce oe ee 

ce-Pres. ” —_ 
CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. TIME TRIED—FIRE TESTED 





G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec 





























Ships Carry Anchors 
in Fair Weather 


And Thoughtful Men Carry Accident 
Insurance Because Accidents Happen 
When Least Expected ° 

UT of thirty men who lost their lives in a 
recent fire in a western city, five or one- 
sixth of the total number carried accident 

insurance in The Travelers, under which the 
Company will pay the beneficiaries forty-eight 
thousand dollars. The cost of these five 
policies was $95.00. 

This protection is furnished at an annual ex- 
pense per thousand of less than two cents per 
day by a company which has been writing ac- 
cident insurance for over fifty years and has paid 
accident benefits to over 632,000 policyholders. 

If you are not carrying an accident policy, apply 


for one today in the largest accident insurance com- 
pany in the world. 


It will be too late when the need strikes 
home. 








Travelers accident policies are famous for 
their broad coverage, fair spirit of adjustment 
and prompt payment. 


Moral: Insure in The Travelers 























The TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. Independent G. _— Tear off 


Please send me particulars regarding your accident policies. 
My name, address, occupation and date of birth are written below: 
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“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 
NAIAD 


Waterproofed 
Sani 


NAIAD 
Dress 
Shields 


are the final assurance 
of cleanliness an 
sweetness. They are 
a necessity to every 
woman of delicacy 
and refinement. 

They are free from 
rubber, can be quick- 
ly sterilized in boiling 
water. In all sizes to 
fit every Requirement. 


All Stores or Sample Sent 
on Receipt of 25 Cents 
NAIAD WATER- 
PROOFED SHEETING 


The Standard, Wash- 
able, Impervious, 


THE C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs. 


101 Franklin Street, New York 


tary 
Skirt Protector 


A necessary hygienic 
protection to the mod- 
ern snug-fitting dress; 
assuring a feeling of 
comfort in the sheer- 
est gown. A dainty 
undergarment that in- 
sures the longer life 
of the dress _ skirt. 
Fastened so that they 
cannot shift out of 
place. 


Two Sizes—50c; 65c 


NAIAD DRESS SHIELD 
BRASSIERE 

The Newest, Coolest, 

Form - Moulding Gar- 

ment. 














oi, You should become a satisfied owner of a 


& VoSse 


i & SONS PIANO CO., 177 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PLAYER 
PIANO 





The Vose 
Player Piano 


is so constructed that even a 
little child can play it. It com- 
bines our superior player 
action with the renowned 
Vose Pianos which have 
been manufactured dur- 
ing 63 years by three 
generations of the Vose 
family. In purchasing 
this instrument you se- 
cure quality, tone, and 
artistic merit at a moder- 
ate price, on time pay- 
ments, if desired. 
Catalogue and litera- 
ture sent on re- 
i, quest to those 
iA": interested. 
Send today. 
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TREE 


FRUIT AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


Shrubs, Vines 


Evergreens 
Herbaceous Plants 


Everything that a success- 
ful nursery should offer 


THE 
ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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Private Water Supply Plants — Private Electric Light Plants 

Sewage Disposal Plants —Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 

Home Power Plants —Gasoline Engines — Pumping Machinery 
Bulletin on Any Outfit Sent on Request 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY co. 


New York City Kewanee Chi 





By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck ot U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 





PEBBLES 


“Do you enjoy cutting your lawn?” 
“Oh, yes, it’s mower fun.”—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


He—A poet is born, not made! 
She—That’s right! Blame it on the 
woman !—Judge. 


Customer—lIs there such a thing as 
a combination auger and hatchet? 

Obliging Clerk—Sure thing. Did you 
ever try a little borax?—Pelican. 


“Triplets,” announced the nurse to 
the proud father. 

“Really,” he replied, 
believe my own census.’ 


“IT can hardly 
’—Sun Dial. 


Doctor (examining freshman)—Can 
you see with one eye as well as the 
other? 

Freshman— Yes, sir; better.—Prince- 
ton Tiger. 


“Is she going with anybody at 
present?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who?” 

“Anybody.”—Pelican. 


No man can knock you on the sly 
And do so with impunity; 
The only knocker who gets by 
Is known as Opportunity. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Policeman (to cab driver gazing at 
horse’s tail)—-Didn’t you ever see a 
horse’s tail before? 

Cab Driver—No, I always saw a 
horse’s tail behind.—The Carteret. 


If you have not a face that goes 

With opera-hat and evening clothes, 

Affect a blank and vacant stare, 

’T will get you almost anywhere. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


Actress—Will you have a box of 
chocolates sent to my apartments imme- 
diately? 

Chivalrous Desk Clerk—All right, 
madam. Sweets to the suite——Pelican. 


“T’ll bet you a dollar you don’t re- 
member me!” exclaimed the _ seedy- 
looking stranger, as he extended his 
hand. 

“You win,” replied the business man. 
“Here’s your dollar. Beat it!”—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


” 


Father (left in charge)—No, you 
cannot have any more cake. (Very seri- 
ously.) Do you know what I shall have 
to do if you go on making that dreadful 
noise? 

Little Girl (sobbing)—Yes. 

Father—Well, what is it? 

Little Girl—Give me some more cake. 

And she was quite right.—Presby- 
terian Standard. 


“Children,” said the teacher to his 
pupils, “you should be able to do any- 
thing equally well with either hand. 
With a little practise you will find it 
just as easy to do anything with one 
hand as it is with the other.” 

“Is it?” inquired the urchin at the 
foot of the class. “Let’s see you put 
your left hand in the right-hand pocket 
of your trousers.”—Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. 
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There will shortly appear in The 
Independent an important article on 
The Working Out of the Single Tax, by 
the late Joseph Fels. Mr. Fels was one 
of the,most ardent supporters of the 
movement, and in particular of the 
Fairhopé Colony at Mobile Bay, and a 
similar colony at Arden, Delaware. 

















That the problem of immigration is 
intimately interwoven with the ominous 
unemployment situation is obvious; In- 
dependent readers will therefore wel- 
come a discussion of immigration diffi- 
culties by an authority—Huntington 
Wilson. Mr. Wilson has been in the dip- 
lomatic service in connection with 
Japan, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Tur- 
key, and was assistant Secretary of 
State under President Taft. 
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The collection of sculptures and 
paintings by Constantin Meunier is be- 
ing shown at the City Art Museum, St. 
Louis, from April 25 to May 25. 

The annual meeting of the Daughters 
of 1812 will be held at the Hotel Taft, 
New Haven, on April 30, May 1 and 2. 

From April 30 to June 30 will be held 
the eighteenth annual international ex- 
hibition of ae at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. 

The annual horse show in Washing- 
ton lasts from May 2 to 8. 











_sixth, 


The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, whose 
organ is The Crisis, will meet in its 
nual conference in Baltimore 
on M 3,4 and 5. 

The Winquenaiel meeting of the In- 
ternational Council of Women begins 
on May 4 in Rome. 

The annual art exhibition of the 
Royal Academy will be open in London 
from May 4 to August 2. 

The wedding of Miss Eleanor Ran- 
dolph Wilson, the President’s youngest 


daughter, and Secretary William G. 
*McAdoo will take place on May 7. 


The eighty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Peace Society will be held 
at the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, on 
May 8, 

A new type of intercollegiate contest 
—a glee club meet..with competitive 
singing—will be held’ in Carnegie Hall, 
New York,-on May 9. Columbia, Har- 
vard, Dartmouth and Pennsylvania par- 
ticipating. 

May 10 is to be celebrated as Mothers’ 
Day by. request of the Mothers’ Day In- 
ternational Association. 


The National Newspaper Conference 
and the annual meeting of Kansas edi- 
tors will.be held under the auspices of 
the University of Kansas and the State 
Editorial Association at Lawrence, 
Kansas, from May "11 to 14. Merle 
Thorpe, of the University Department 
of Journalism, is secretary. 

The annual national conference of 
Church Clubs of the Protestant Epis¢co- 
pal Church will be held at Chicago on 
May 12 and 18. 


On May 13 the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention meets at Naghville, Tennessee. 
Address Lansing Burrows, Americus, 
Georgia. 


The fifth international feminist con- 
gress will be held in Rome from Ma 
14 to 21. ° 


On May 17, 1814, Norway adopted 
a Constitution as a free and independ- 
ent kingdom, having just been released 
from Danish control. To commemorate 
this event a’ Centennial Exposition will 
be held at Christiania from May 15 to 
October 15. 


On May 15 will open the Baltic Ex- 
hibition at Malmé, Sweden, to which 
Swedish, German, Danish and Russian 
exhibits have been sent. The fair will 
close on September 15. 

On May 16 the American Henley will 
be held on the Schuylkill at Philadel- 
phia. This regatta brings together lead- 
ing college and amateur club crews of 
the East. 


Journalism Week at the University 
of Missouri will this year be held from 
May 18 to 22. 


The amateur golf championship of 
Great Britain will be played for at 
Sandwich, beginning May 18. 

Coxey’s second “Army of the Unem- 
ployed” is scheduled to march down 
Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, on 
May 21. 

Cornell, Princeton and Yale will meet 
in a triangular regatta at Ithaca on 
May 28. This is Spring Day at Cornell. 

On May 28 and 29, 1914, the School 
of Mines of Columbia University will 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding. 

Queen Eleonore of Bulgaria is ex- 
vected to arrive in New York as a vis- 
itor to this country, incognita, on Ma 
30, on the “Kaiserin Auguste Victoria.” 























LORADO TAFT’S SYMBOL OF THE MOTHER-INSTINCT 


Miniatures of this statue are to be sold in Chicago in Baby Week, April 19 to 25, for the work 

of the Infant Welfare Society. A campaign bigger and more brilliant than has ever been 

known in the field of philanthropy is rousing the city to the needs of the babies. Publicity 

worth a quarter of a million dollars has been secured entirely free by an advertising men’s 
committee. The story is told more fully on another page. 
































